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WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


451  SOUTH  JEFFERSON  STREET 
ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY  07050  -  1292 
TEL:  201.673.0100 
FAX:  201.676.7577 
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ARE  YOU  TIRED  ? 

TIRED  OF  HIGH  PRICES. 

TIRED  OF  BACK  ORDERS. 

TIRED  OF  SHIPPING  DELAYS. 

TIRED  OF  SEARCHING  FOR  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 
TIRED  OF  POOR  SERVICE. 


IF  YOU  ARE  REALLY  TIRED: 

THEN  BUY  FROM  UNIQUE  PHOTO,  THE 
#1  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WHOLESALER  FOR  45  YEARS. 

WE  HAVE  THE  LOWEST  PRICES,  WE  SHIP  WITHIN  24 
HOURS,  WE  CARRY  A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF  PRODUCTS, 
AND  WE  PROVIDE  COURTEOUS  AND  EFFICIENT 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE.  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-631-0300, 
FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG. 


KODAK 

EKTAPRESS 

SPECIAL: 

PPA-100-135-36 
@  $3.77 

PPB-400- 135-36 
@  $4.81 

PPC-1600-135-36 

@  $6.01 


GUARIINnED  LOWEST  RRICINO! 

WE  WILL  BEAT  ANY  VERIFIABLE  PRICE  OH  CUE 
QIIAHTiriECOFFILM,PAPER,ORCHEMICIRYI 
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Only  one  vehicle  does  a  better  job 
of  moving  automobiies. 


And  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  tuck 
under  your  arm,  too.  It’s  “Wheels,” 
an  Evansville  Courier  classified 
ad  supplement. 

“Wheels”  is  the  story  of  what 
can  happen  when  a  large  daily 
newspaper  starts  thinking  like  a 
small  entrepreneur.  Previously, 
the  Courier  charged  regular  clas¬ 
sified  rates  to  car  advertisers, 
which  encouraged  a  lot  of  dealers 


and  private  owners  to  place  their 
ads  in  the  budget-priced  competi¬ 
tion.  Tired  of  seeing  all  of  the 
traffic  go  in  this  direction.  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager  Jack 
Pate  and  his  staff  decided  to 
give  the  people  what  they  wanted: 
more  selection,  photos  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  being  offered  and  a  sleek, 
sporty  flexo-printed  tabloid 
whose  ink  doesn’t  rub  off  on  the 


reader’s  hands. 

Today  “Wheels”  is  a  separate 
puHicaticm  which  is  distributed  free 
to  over  280  retail  outlets.  Its  com¬ 
petitive  rates  help  bring  in  more  ad 
revenue  and  as  an  experiment, 
“Wheels”  has  paid  off. 

All  of  which  proves  that  there 
really  is  honest  money  to  be  made 
selling  used  cars.  Without  having 
to  wear  a  plaid  sportcoat. 


™  SCEIPPS 
i!l  HOWARD 
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DECEMBER 

8-9 — Kansas-MIssouri  Sports  Editors  Convention,  Drury  Inn,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

JANUARY 

16-18— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Winter  Meeting.  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-31 — Poynter  Institute,  Ownership  &  Leadership  Conference,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-28— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

DECEMBER 

1-6 — American  Press  Institute,  “Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper”  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1-6— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Covering  the  Courts” 
Seminar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

1-6— Poynter  Institute,  “Newspaper  Design  (Spanish)”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4- 6 — National  Association  of  Government  Communicators  Annual  Com¬ 

munications  School,  Rosslyn  Westpark  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

8-13— American  Press  Institute,  “Newspaper  Photojournalism”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

8-13— Poynter  Institute,  “Writing  and  Editing”  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-11 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Newspaper  Insert  Conference,  Dallas,  Texas. 

12— Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “Multiculturalism  and  Higher 
Education”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 20— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  "Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 

Pressroom”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JANUARY 

5- 10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community 

Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-11— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation)  Seminar,  API  HeeKfquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

13-15 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

16 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “The  Columbian  Quincen¬ 
tenary  and  Multiculturalism”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

19- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  “Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage" 

Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-24— Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

31-2/2 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Economics,  Ethics  and  Ergonomics” 
Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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About  Awards 


U.  of  Missouri  Awards.  Eleven  individuals  and  one 
organization  have  been  awarded  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism’s  1991  Honor  Medals  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  in  Journalism. 

The  honorees  are  William  Woo,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch\  Barbara  Reynolds,  editor  of  USA  Today’s 
Inquiry  page;  Pam  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Journal;  Tim  Giago,  founder  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Native  American  Lakota  (S.D.)  Times  and  a  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  and  Eileen  Shanahan,  founder  and  senior 
editor  of  Governing  magazine  and  a  former  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Star  staff  member. 

Other  medalists  are  the  late  Ethel  Payne,  former  CBS 
commentator  and  a  weekly  syndicated  columnist;  Mar¬ 
lene  Sanders,  a  former  vice  president  of  ABC  News  and 
the  first  woman  to  anchor  an  evening  television  newscast; 
Edward  Ney,  U.S.  ambassador  to  Canada  and  formerly 
chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Young  &  Rubicam  ad  agency; 
Howard  Chapnick  former  president  of  the  Black  Star 
photographic  agency;  James  Autry,  former  president  of 
the  Meredith  Corp.  Magazine  Group;  Wallace  Terry,  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  Parade  magazine,  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  Office  of  Communication  for  its  advo¬ 
cacy  of  viewer  involvement  and  participation  in  broadcast 
licensing. 

The  School  of  Journalism  has  awarded  the  honor  medals 
since  1930  to  recognize  lifetime  accomplishments  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

1991  Bob  Considine  Award.  Louis  D.  Boccardi,  presi¬ 
dent,  general  manager  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  is  the  recipient  of  the  1991  Bob  Considine 
Award. 

The  Bob  Considine  Award,  established  in  1978,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  one  engaged  in 
the  print  journalism  profession  who  has  exhibited  the 
exemplary  moral  and  ethical  performance  associated  with 
Bob  Considine,  a  distinguished  international  reporter  and 
columnist. 
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About  Awards 


Headline  Writing  Awards.  John  Brechner,  a  senior  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  won  the  1991  Wuxtry 
Award  for  Distinguished  Individual  Achievement  in  head¬ 
line  writing  from  the  International  Society  for  General 
Semantics. 

Named  for  the  garbled  cry  of  newsboys  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  the  Wuxtry  Awards  have  been  spon¬ 
sored  for  three  years  as  a  public  service  of  the  ISGS. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is  a  repeat  winner  of  the 
Wuxtry  Award  for  Distinguished  Performance  by  a  News¬ 
paper’s  Editors,  which  honors  the  work  of  a  copy  desk  on 
a  day  arbitrarily  chosen  for  a  big  budget  of  world  and 
national  news.  The  day  was  Nov.  30, 1990,  when  the  Daily 
News  superimposed  “46  Days”  in  two-inch  letters  over  a 
full-page  photo  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Below  it  was  a  smaller 
headline,  “U.N.  gives  Saddam  ultimatum:  Get  out  by  Jan. 
15  or  it’s  war.” 

Felix  Winternitz,  who  edits  many  food  and  fashion 
stories  for  Cincinnati  magazine,  won  the  1991  Wuxtry 
Special  Recognition  Award  for  work  that  does  not  fit  into 
other  categories. 

University  Press  Club  Honors.  The  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald  and  Petoskey  News-Review 
took  top  honors  among  Michigan  daily  newspapers  in  the 
University  Press  Club  of  Michigan’s  Excellence  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  contest. 

Weeklies  cited  for  general  excellence  were  the  West- 
land  Eagle,  Milford  Times  and  the  He  Camera,  Grosse  He. 
This  is  the  fourth  year  in  a  row  that  the  Westland  paper 
was  named  the  outstanding  paper  in  its  circulation  cate¬ 
gory.  The  Grand  Rapids  Community  College  newspaper. 
The  Collegiate,  was  named  best  paper  among  college 
entries,  while  Central  Michigan  LIFE  from  Central  Michi¬ 
gan  University  earned  university  category  honors  for  the 
third  year. 

Opinion  Page  Awards.  The  Sunday  Oregonian  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  the  Boston  Globe  won  gold  awards  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Opinion  Page 
Editors  held  in  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla. 

The  awards,  the  first  offered  by  the  three-year-old 
organization,  were  presented  by  Penn  State  University’s 
School  of  Communications.  Penn  State  faculty  judged  the 
competition.  Judging  was  based  on  content  and  design. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth  Award  for  Excellence  in  Journalism. 
Helen  Thomas,  the  White  House  bureau  chief  for  United 
Press  International,  was  the  recipient  of  the  1991  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  Award  for  Excellence  in  Journalism. 

The  award  is  one  of  several  programs  established  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  by  the  Freedom  Forum  of 
Arlington,  Va.  UPI’s  White  House  correspondent  since 
1%1,  Thomas  became  the  first  woman  in  charge  of  a  wire 
service  White  House  bureau  in  1974.  She  has  been  a 
familiar  fixture  at  presidential  press  conferences  through 
seven  administrations,  beginning  with  the  Kennedy  White 
House.  She  has  customarily  closed  every  presidential 
press  conference  since  with  “Thank  you,  Mr.  President.” 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Fellowship.  A  Connecticut  editorial 
writer  has  won  the  $25,000  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Fellowship 
for  Editorial  Writers  from  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation 
to  study  the  impact  of  defense  cut  spending  on  local 
economies. 

Gregory  N.  Stone,  deputy  editiorial  page  editor  of  The 
Day  in  New  London,  Conn.,  won  the  award  from  the 


professional  journalist’s  group. 

Stone  proposed  studying  the  effect  spending  cuts  are 
having  on  communities  where  the  economy  depends  on 
defense-related  industries.  Southeastern  Connecticut, 
where  Stone  works,  stands  to  lose  thousands  of  jobs 
because  of  reduced  submarine  construction  and  other 
defense  cutbacks.  The  study,  which  also  will  look  at 
Boston,  Seattle,  St.  Louis  and  Tidewater,  Va.,  aims  to 
help  the  communities  find  alternatives. 

Stone  was  honored  at  the  1991  National  Convention  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

PNPA  Awards.  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has  been 
selected  Pennsylvania’s  Newspaper  of  the  Year. 

The  association  also  gave  awards  in  five  circulation 
divisions  in  nine  different  categories. 

Division  I,  daily  and  Sunday  with  circulation  over 
75,000  winners,  listed  with  their  categories  were:  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  newswriting  excellence  and  general  and 
departmental  news  coverage;  the  Morning  Call,  Allen¬ 
town,  advertising  excellence,  special  section,  NIE  Liter¬ 
acy  and  typographical  excellence;  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  editorial  page  excellence,  best  use  of  photogra¬ 
phy. 

Division  II,  daily  and  Sunday  with  circulation  of  20,000- 
74,999  winners  were:  Press-Enterprise,  Bloomburg, 
newswriting  excellence,  typographical  excellence;  Ob¬ 
server-Reporter,  Washington,  general  and  departmen¬ 
tal  news  coverage,  newspaper  promotion;  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times,  Levittown,  advertising  excellence;  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Daily  Times,  Primos,  editorial  page  excel¬ 
lence;  York  Daily  Record,  best  use  of  photography;  Tri¬ 
bune-Review,  Greensburg,  special  section;  Dominion 
Post,  Morgantown,  W.Va.,  NIE/literacy. 

Division  III,  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  under  20,000 
winners  were:  The  Sentinel,  Carlisle,  newswriting  excel¬ 
lence,  best  use  of  photography,  newspaper  promotion;  the 
Courier  Express,  DuBois,  advertising  excellence;  The 
Reporter,  Lansdale,  typographical  excellence,  editorial 
page  excellence;  the  Globe-Times,  Bethlehem,  special 
section. 

Division  IV,  weeklies  with  circulation  over  7,000  win¬ 
ners  were:  the  Keystone  Gazette,  Bellefonte,  newswriting 
excellence;  Today’s  Spirit,  Hatboro,  general  and  depart¬ 
mental  news  coverage,  special  section;  the  Roxboro 
Review,  advertising  excellence;  the  Kennett  Paper,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  typographical  excellence,  editorial  page 
excellence;  The  Suburban,  Wayne,  best  use  of  photogra¬ 
phy;  Germantown  Courier,  Philadelphia,  NIE/literacy. 

Division  V,  weeklies  with  circulation  under  7,000  win¬ 
ners  were;  Times  Express,  Monroeville,  newswriting 
excellence,  best  use  of  photography;  Boyertown  Area 
Times,  general  and  departmental  news  coverage;  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  News,  Frenchtown,  N.J.,  advertising  excel¬ 
lence,  typographical  excellence,  editorial  page  excel¬ 
lence;  Bristol  Pilot,  special  section. 

PNPA  Public  Service  Award.  The  Morning  Call  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  was  awarded  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  Foundation’s  second  annual  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Award  for  the  newspaper’s  project,  “Commu¬ 
nity  Spirit  Awards.” 

The  Morning  Call  developed  the  program  in  1989  to 
recognize  outstanding  volunteers  throughout  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  The  award  recognizes  a  newspaper  that  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  its  commu¬ 
nity  through  public  service  and  leadership. 
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Personal  attention 
for  the  life  of  your  pess. 

Actually,  our  commitment  begins  long  before  you  even  own  a  Goss®  press.  We’re 
there  from  the  start,  assisting  you  through  the  long  months  of  planning  to  help  you 
create  an  efficient  newspaper  production  plant.  That  same  kind  d personal  attention 
can  provide  you  with  services  for  a  turnkey  installation.  We  also  help  you  develop 
skills  for  troubleshooting,  reducing  waste,  and  improving  print  quality  with  world- 
class  training  programs,  foremost  in  the  industry.  And  should  the  need  arise, 
field  support  and  parts  services  are  available  around-the-clock,  for  the  life  of 
your  press.  That’s  the  Rockwell  commitment  —  a  commitment  unmatched  in  the 
industry.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  —  the  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
1-708-850-5600. 

Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  txjsiness 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 


ABP 


Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


In  support  of  HR  3515 

The  American  newspaper  industry  is  taking  its  case  to  Congress 
and  its  readers  in  opposition  to  a  court  decision  which  would  permit 
the  seven  regional  Bell  operating  companies  to  create  and  provide 
information  services  that  had  been  specifically  barred  in  the  original 
antitrust  decision  against  AT&T  in  1984. 

Spokesmen  for  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
appeared  before  the  House  Telecommunications  and  Finance  Sub¬ 
committee  Oct.  24  in  support  of  HR  3515  which  would  establish  rules 
to  govern  the  RBOCs’  participation  in  information  services  to  protect 
consumers.  Many  newspapers  have  carried  strong  editorials  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  position. 

ANPA  is  asking  all  its  members  to  develop  more  support  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  Jim  Cooper,  Democrat  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  editorials  and  the  pressure  must  be  sustained. 

When  Judge  Harold  Greene  was  practically  ordered  to  change  his 
original  position  on  this  issue  July  25  he  said:  “It  would  hardly  make 
sense  or  be  in  the  public  interest  to  cancel  an  important  part  of  an 
antitrust  decree  forged  after  several  decades  of  on-and-off  litigation, 
and  turn  a  key  ingredient  of  the  emerging  information  society  over  to 
corporations  who  not  so  long  ago  were  involved  in  major  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  who  even  now  seem  ready  to  engage  in 
anti-competitive  practices  whenever  the  opportunity  therefore  pre¬ 
sents  itself.” 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  this  week  said  “the  Baby  Bells  have 
frequently  violated  regulations;  rules  alone  are  unlikely  to  stop  them 
from  subsidizing  forays  into  information  services  with  funds  ex¬ 
tracted  from  captive  ratepayers.” 

The  RBOCs  have  been  placing  full-page  ads  in  major  newspapers, 
attacking  them  for  being  against  competition.  Typical  of  the  distor¬ 
tions  used  is  the  most  recent  ad  accusing  newspapers  of  raising  their 
advertising  rates  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  like  because  of  a 
“virtual  monopoly.”  As  an  example,  the  copy  cites  the  newsstand 
price  and  classified  rate  increases  for  the  Buffalo  News  over  the  last 
eight  years,  both  of  which  were  completely  inaccurate  and  mislead¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  publication  of  the  ad  was  timed  for  the  subcommittee 
hearing. 

All  of  this  lends  support  for  the  statement  to  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  ANPA  by  Robert  Johnson,  the  publisher  and  CEO  of 
Newsday:  “If  Congress  does  not  act  in  a  timely  fashion,  the  RBOCs — 
not  Congress — will  decide  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
electronic  information  services  will  be  made  available  to  the  public; 
they — not  you — will  set  the  rules  and  pace  at  which  those  services 
are  introduced  and  determine  whether  some  will  be  deployed  at  all.” 


Other  side  of  the  coin 

The  ABC  FAS-FAX  totals  for  the  top  25  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  (Nov.  2,  Page  14)  were  discouraging.  Fifteen  of  the  25  showed 
circulation  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  10  of  them  showed  increases. 
As  for  Sundays,  10  of  them  had  losses,  but  15  had  gains.  Six  of  them 
had  increases  for  both  daily  and  Sunday.  The  news  is  not  all  bad. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Presents  his  side  of  campus  paper  controversy 


Garry  Boulard’s  story  on  the  Loy¬ 
ola  Maroon  (E&P,  Oct.  12,  1991) 
needs  correction. 

First  of  all,  his  hyped  lead  was 
simply  wrong,  and  that  made  the 
hyped  headline,  wrong.  Taking  editor 
control  from  the  hands  of  the  staff  was 
never  a  consideration. 

The  University’s  Board  of  Commu¬ 
nications  was  asked  by  the  Universi¬ 
ty’s  president — and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper — James  C.  Carter,  S.J.,  to 
respond  to  a  petition  signed  by  more 
than  200  persons  that  asked  for 
removal  of  the  editor,  Michael  Wil¬ 
son,  and  the  adviser,  Raymond  A. 
Schroth,  S.J. 

At  no  time  did  the  board  consider 
“a  host  of  recommendations,  some  of 
which  not  only  called  for  Wilson’s 
removal,  but  for  greater  administra¬ 
tion  control  of  the  Maroon.”  How 
Boulard  came  on  that,  other  than 
through  imagination,  is  beyond  me. 

After  hearing  from  the  complain¬ 
ants,  the  editor  and  the  adviser,  and 
“friends  of  the  court,”  the  Board  of 
Communications  submitted  a  report  in 
the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the 
president,  which  he  subsequently 
accepted.  In  it  the  board  stated  its 
conclusion  that  both  Wilson  and  Fr. 
Schroth  used  poor  judgment  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  column  in  the  form  it  took 
but  that  to  remove  them  “for  their 
error  of  judgment  would  cast  a  pall 
over  the  freedom  of  the  Maroon  to 
explore  all  sorts  of  important  and 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Eight  national,  regional  and  state 
newspaper  associations  mobilize  the 
nation’s  500,000  carrier  boys  to  sell 
defense  savings  stamps.  The  program 
follows  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  plan 
which  sold  more  than  a  million  10^ 
($100,165)  in  seven  weeks. 

*  *  * 

The  new  daily  newspaper,  as  yet 
unnamed,  being  planned  for  Chicago 
by  Marshall  Field  will  be  sold  for  two 
cents  daily  and  five  cents  on  Sunday. 

It  will  carry  the  new  supplement 
Parade  started  by  Marshall  Field  six 
months  ago  and  now  in  10  Saturday 
and  Sunday  newspapers  with  total 
circulation  of  947,()00. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  8,  1941 
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potentially  controversial  subjects  in 
the  future,  and  this  would  be  to  long¬ 
term  detriment  of  all  of  us  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  community.” 

The  board  did  recommend  that  the 
president/publisher  reprimand  the 
two,  which  he  subsequently  did  in  a 
letter  to  the  newspaper. 

The  board  spoke  forcefully  in  its 
report  of  the  importance  of  accuracy 
and  of  journalistic  responsibility.  It 
said  that,  in  writing  as  he  did,  editor 
Wilson  failed  “to  observe  the  canons 
of  responsible  journalism,”  specifi¬ 
cally,  provisions  of  the  SPJ  Code  of 
Ethics  (IV,  3;  V,  prologue)  and  the 


Clarification 

The  article  “Free  newspapers  and 
the  recession”  in  the  Sept.  28  edition 
of  E&P  asserted  that  The  Record  of 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  no  longer  cir¬ 
culates  its  total  market  coverage 
product.  North  Jersey  People,  in  the 
circulation  area  of  the  Independent 
News  of  Pompton  Lakes,  N.J. 

However,  in  a  letter,  John  Duck, 
the  Record’s  TMC  distribution  man¬ 
ager,  said  North  Jersey  People  has 
been  distributed  in  the  same  market 
as  the  Independent  News  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  continues  to  be 
distributed  there. 


ASNE  Statement  of  Principles  (IV; 
VI);  at  the  same  time,  it  commended 
him  for  printing  every  letter  written  in 
reaction  to  the  column  (SPJ,  V,5). 

The  president  also  accepted  the 
Board  of  Communications’  recom¬ 
mendations  that  he  review  the  advis¬ 
er’s  performance  for  the  whole  year 
before  making  an  appointment  for  the 
next  academic  year;  that  the  Maroon 
develop  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff;  that  it  separate  positions  of 
editor  and  opinion  columnists,  and 
that  the  staff  follow  the  Hutchins 
Commission’s  requirement  and  give  a 
more  representative  picture  of  the 
diverse  groups  on  campus,  “as  do  the 
best  American  newspapers.” 

Larry  Lorenz 

(Lorenz  is  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  Communications  Department  at 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans.) 

J-school  free-standing 

As  a  result  of  increased  enrollment 
and  a  recent  accreditation,  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  at  Florida  International  Univer¬ 
sity  has  been  moved  from  the  um¬ 
brella  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  and  been  named  a  free-standing 
school. 


Ecumenism  in  its  best  sense/-  Richard  Ostling,  religion 

editor.  Time  magazine 

A  comprehensive  source  of  religion  news/ 

—  Thomas  Billitteri,  religion  editor,  St.  Petersburg  Times 

I  couldn’t  do  my  job  without  it/  -  Joan  Connell, 

reporter  covering  religion,  ethics  &  morality,  Newhouse  News  Service 

An  invaluable  tool  for  reporting  Helen  Parmley, 

religion  editor,  Dallas  Morning  News 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

KEI.KilON  KEPORI  INt;  FOR  fllE  '90s 


For  details:  John  Brewer,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service/Syndicate 
l-80e-972-3550  or  212-727-4801;  fax:  212-645-3949 


Any  way  you  look  at  it... 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 
1991-1992  Review  &  Forecast  Issue 
is  an  excellent  course-setter 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Launch  your  1992  promotion  program  by  advertising  in  this  informative 
lead-off  issue,  published  January  4,  1992. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  editorial  content  that  will  provide  you  with  a  fine 
environment  and  high  readership  for  your  message  to  E&P’s  influential 
audience  .  .  . 

•  Changes  of  ownership  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  properties 
during  ’91. 

•  Review  of  industry  trends  and  activities  and  projections  for  1992. 

•  Review  of  production  developments  in  1991  with  projections 
for  1992. 

Start  your  year  on  course.  Place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Review  & 
Forecast  Issue  today!  To  place  your  ad  call  your  E&P  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 


Deadlines:  Space  —  December  16, 1991  Copy  —  December  20, 1991 

New  York;  212‘675*4380  Chicago:  312*641*0041  New  Orleans:  504*386*9673 

San  Francisco:  415*421*7950  Los  Angeles:  213*382*6346 
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Chicago  political  feud  ensnares  reporter 

Allegations  that  reporter  used  newspaper  position  to  help  former 
girlfriend  in  her  battle  with  mayor  leads  to  his  resignation/firing 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  Chica¬ 
goans  have  been  treated  to  something 
that  had  seemed  to  disappear  under 
the  quiet  administration  of  Mayor 
Richard  M.  Daley:  an  old-fashioned, 
hammer-and-claw  political  brawl. 

The  feud  between  Daley  and  his 
one-time  ally,  city  treasurer  Miriam 
Santos,  apparently  springs  from  the 
dry  issue  of  whether  the  mayor  should 
control  the  city  pension  board. 

However,  the  fight  soon  turned 
personal  with  allegations  that  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  political  reporter, 
who  had  been  romantically  involved 
with  Santos,  was  using  his  newspaper 
position  to  help  the  treasurer  in  her 
fight. 

That  reporter,  Ray  Hanania,  has 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  that  raises  classic  issues  of 
reporter  ethics,  political  pressure  on 
newspapers,  and  journalistic  integ¬ 
rity. 

It  is  also  a  dispute  that  led  Nov.  1  to 
his  resignation  —  as  the  Sun-Times 
says  —  or  his  firing,  as  Hanania  now 
maintains. 

Like  many  a  wounded  politician, 
Hanania  says  his  newspaper  career 
has  been  destroyed  by  a  whispering 
campaign  conducted  by  anonymous 
accusers. 

“The  hard  thing  is  there  are  anony¬ 
mous  faces  that  are  making  all  these 
accusations,  and  the  sad  part  is  the 
media  go  along  with  it  because  it  is 
such  a  good  story,”  he  said. 

Some  of  those  wielding  the  long 
knives  have  been  his  “best  friends” 
in  the  City  Hall  pressroom  and  on  his 
own  paper,  Hanania  said. 

“Reporters  are  best  friends  to  a 
news  story,  not  a  person.  I  under¬ 
stand  that,”  Hanania  said. 

Hanania’ s  departure  from  the  Sun- 
Times  —  which  he  is  fighting  both 
through  the  Newspaper  Guild  and 
planned  litigation  —  was  the  latest 


climax  to  a  story  that  has  mixed  the 
personal  and  the  professional,  the 
journalistic  and  the  political. 

A  veteran  City  Hall  reporter  with 
the  Sun-Times,  and  the  Southtown 
Economist  of  Chicago  before  that, 
Hanania  met  Miriam  Santos,  now  35, 
when  she  was  appointed  city  trea¬ 
surer,  the  first  Hispanic  woman  to 
hold  city  wide  office. 

His  relationship  with  the  treasurer 
first  grew  into  a  Mendship  and  then, 
he  says,  a  romantic  attraction. 


dictatorial  “boss”  that  his  father  was. 

For  their  part,  Daley  aides  say  they 
avoided  contact  with  a  city  treasurer 
they  characterized  as  increasingly 
unreasonable,  and  even  paranoid. 

With  the  fight,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  published  a  number  of  stories 
looking  at  political  pressure  to  invest 
pension  funds  in  such  risky  ventures 
as  a  failing  South  Loop  hotel. 

That,  Hanania  said,  is  when  the 
whispering  about  him  started. 

The  pair  had  ended  their  romantic 


“The  hard  thing  is  there  are  anonymous  faces  that 
are  making  aii  these  accusations,  and  the  sad  part  is 
the  media  go  aiong  with  it  because  it  is  such  a  good 
story,”  he  said. 


“I  went  to  the  Sun-Times  and  said, 
‘Look,  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with  this 
politician  and  I  can’t  cover  her.’  We 
didn’t  even  have  a  serious  relation¬ 
ship  then.  They  [editors]  said,  ‘We 
appreciate  your  honesty.’  ” 

Hanania  was  transferred  from  City 
Hall  to  the  less  prestigious  Cook 
County  political  beat,  and  shortly 
thereafter  began  dating  Santos. 

In  1990,  as  Santos  was  campaigning 
with  Mayor  Daley,  her  relationship 
with  the  reporter  was  common  knowl¬ 
edge  among  other  reporters  and  virtu¬ 
ally  all  politically  active  Chicagoans. 
Santos  and  Daley  swept  to  victory, 
each  carrying  71%  of  the  vote. 

Santos,  however,  began  chafing 
under  what  she  said  was  pressure 
from  Daley  aides  to  give  jobs  to 
favored  precinct  captains  and  to 
invest  pension  funds  with  politically 
connected  business  people. 

Her  charges  hit  a  nerve  with  Daley, 
who  has  assiduously  sought  to  por¬ 
tray  himself  as  a  modern-day,  good 
government  politician,  and  not  the 


relationship  in  March  1990,  but 
remained  friends. 

According  to  reports  in  both  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Sun-Times, 
Daley  aides  began  to  complain  to 
other  reporters  that  Hanania  was 
leaking  story  tips  and  advising  Santos 
on  how  to  fight  Daley. 

Charges  like  that  have  a  great  reso¬ 
nance  in  Chicago  because  they  recall 
the  relationship  between  the  impetu¬ 
ous  former  mayor,  Jane  Byrne,  and 
her  husband  Jay  McMullen  —  a  ro¬ 
mance  that  began  when  Bryne  was 
revving  up  her  political  career  and 
while  McMullen  was  a  senior  reporter 
with  the  old  Chicago  Daily  News. 

“They  want  to  cast  Miriam  as  Jane 
Byrne  and  they  need  a  Jay  McMul¬ 
len,”  Hanania  said. 

Some  news  accounts  said  Hanania 
had  acknowledged  advising  Santos  in 
her  feud,  a  charge  he  vigorously 
denied  in  an  interview  with  E&P. 

“To  me  that’s  insulting  to  Mi¬ 
riam,”  he  said.  “First,  there’s  the 
(See  FEUD  on  page  10) 
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Feud 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


sexist  accusation  that  a  woman  needs 
someone  manipulating  her.  If  you 
know  Miriam,  you  know  she’s  a  very 
strong-willed  person.  Hey,  that’s  why 
we  broke  up.  If  I  were  really  her 
adviser,  I  would  still  be  dating  her.” 

On  Nov.  1 ,  Hanania  was  called  into 
a  meeting  with  Sun-Times  editor  and 
senior  vice  president  Dennis  A.  Brit¬ 
ton  and  assistant  managing  editor/ 
metro  Steve  Huntley. 

Hanania  says  he  thought  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  just  to  discuss  another  story 
in  the  Santos/Daley  feud. 

Instead,  he  says,  it  quickly  became 
apparent  the  editors  were  giving  him 
the  choice  of  quitting  or  being  fired. 
They  rejected  Hanania’ s  suggestions 
that  he  be  moved  to  another,  non¬ 
political,  beat,  the  reporter  said. 

Hanania  resigned,  and  told  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  that  he  had  left  because 
he  did  not  “want  to  be  responsible  for 
injuring  a  sterling  newspaper  reputa¬ 
tion  that  has  benefited  me  for  six 
years.  I  think  that  the  intent  of  this 
attack  was  to  cast  doubts  on  some 
excellent  stories  by  the  Sun-Times.” 

Hanania  said  he  expected  those 
kind  words  to  be  reciprocated. 

The  reporter  said  he  felt  betrayed 
when  editor  Dennis  Britton  released 
the  following  statement:  “Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  report  the  news,  not 
participate  in  the  news.  When  we 
cross  that  line  it  puts  in  jeopardy  the 
integrity  of  news  reporting.” 

“When  I  left,”  Hanania  said,  “I 
believed  they  would  say,  ‘Ray  Hana¬ 
nia  was  honest  about  the  relationship, 
and  he  told  us  about  it  every  step  of 
the  way.’ 


“Instead,  they  said  I  was  somehow 
jeopardizing  their  integrity.” 

Hanania  also  charged  that  if  his 
actions  were  unethical,  then  other 
Sun-Times  political  writers  should  be 
dismissed  as  well. 

“[The  Sun-Times]  has  problems 
with  ethics  that  run  deep  ....  They 
have  reporters  whose  husbands  work 
for  politicians,  for  contractors,  re¬ 
porters  whose  spouses  lobby  for  things 
they  write  about,”  Hanania  said. 

Sun-Times  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  Mark  B.  Nadler 
declined  to  comment  extensively  on 
what  he  called  a  private  discussion 
and  a  personnel  matter. 


but  it’s  not  a  personal  disagreement,” 
Daley  said. 

However,  Hanania  said  editor  Den¬ 
nis  Britton,  in  their  meeting,  had  said 
that  Hanania’ s  conduct  could  jeopar¬ 
dize  “half  the  newsracks  in  the  city 
which  are  up  for  review.” 

But  Nadler  said  the  comment  about 
the  newsracks  was  made  only  as  a 
hypothetical  example  of  the  several 
ways  the  newspaper  could  be  hurt  by 
a  reporter’s  conflict  of  interest. 

“Nobody  from  City  Hall  has  talked 
to  Dennis  about  our  newsracks,  or 
our  newsracks  being  in  jeopardy,” 
Nadler  said. 

On  Nov.  5  —  the  same  day  Santos 


Some  of  f/70se  wielding  the  long  knives  have  been 
his  “best  friends”  in  the  City  Hall  pressroom  and  on 
his  own  paper,  Hanania  said. 


“Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  discussed 
with  him,  as  we  would  with  any 
reporter,  the  proper  boundaries  of  the 
relationship  between  a  public  official 
and  a  reporter.  I  think  it  was  made 
pretty  clear  then  what  was  circum¬ 
spect  and  what  wasn’t,”  Nadler  said. 

Nadler  also  vigorously  denied  sug¬ 
gestions  that  the  Daley  administration 
had  put  pressure  on  the  editors  to  get 
rid  of,  or  muzzle,  Hanania. 

“To  my  knowledge,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Steve  Huntley,  there  was 
absolutely  none,”  Nadler  said. 

Daley  also  denied  his  aides  had 
targeted  Hanania,  in  comments  to 
Sun-Times  reporter  Frank  Burgos. 

“Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  people 
on  my  staff  can  get  television,  radio, 
newspaper  people  fired  in  this  city?  I 
have  respect  for  the  Fourth  Estate.  I 
disagree  lots  of  time  with  reporters. 


and  Daley  held  an  inconclusive  “peace 
summit” — Hanania  went  to  the  Sun- 
Times  newsroom  to  report  for  work. 
He  was  politely  shown  the  door. 

Hanania  said  his  resignation  had 
been  made  “under  duress”  and  that 
he  had  not  been  afforded  union  rep¬ 
resentation  during  the  meeting  with 
editors. 

A  Guild  notice  posted  in  the  news¬ 
room  argued  that  Hanania  had  not 
resigned  and  that  an  “improper 
‘resign  or  be  fired’  edict  from  the 
editor  .  .  .  appears  to  be  a  wrongful 
discharge.” 

Hanania  also  said  he  was  retaining 
a  lawyer  for  a  possible  lawsuit  against 
the  Sun-Times. 

Executive  editor  Nadler  declined 
to  comment  on  Hanania’ s  attempts  to 
get  his  job  back,  calling  it  a  personnel 
matter. 


ANPA  testifies  before  Congress 

Urges  passage  of  Telecommunications  Act  of  1991 


Newsday  publisher  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  Robert  Johnson,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  recently  tes¬ 
tified  before  a  congressional  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  support  of  H.R.  3515,  the 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1991. 

Johnson,  who  is  former  chairman 
of  AN  P  A’ s  Telecommunications  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  current  member  of  its 
Public  Policy  Committee,  urged  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  which  would  place 
restrictions  on  the  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  (RBOCs)  before  they 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  information 


services  marketplace. 

“Without  reasonable  checks,  these 
same  conglomerates  that  have  used 
their  market  power  to  forestall  com¬ 
petition  and  overcharge  consumers 
for  basic  telephone  service  will  be  in  a 
position  to  decide  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  services  become  available  to 
the  public,”  Johnson  said.  “They  will 
set  the  pace  at  which  new  voice,  video 
and  data  services  are  introduced;  they 
may  even  determine  whether  some 
are  deployed  at  all. 

“In  the  end,  consumers  will  pay  a 


high  price  and,  without  concrete  legal 
safeguards,  could  see  the  costs  of  new 
services  by  the  Bells  tacked  on  to 
their  monthly  phone  bills. 

“As  providers  rather  than  neutral 
common  carriers,  the  Bell  companies 
will  have  the  ability  and  incentive  to 
discriminate  against  competitors  by 
favoring  their  own  services  and  deny¬ 
ing  access  to  others  by  making  tele¬ 
phone  ratepayers  bankroll  expansion 
into  previously  prohibited  ventures.” 

Johnson  said  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  welcomes  competition,  “so  long 
as  everyone  plays  by  the  same  rules.” 
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Goodbye  ‘Captain  Bob’ 

New  York  Daily  News  publisher  Robert  Maxwell  found  dead 
at  sea  after  disappearing  from  his  yacht;  he  was  68 


Robert  Maxwell,  the  colorful  and 
combative  billionaire  British  pub¬ 
lisher  who  rescued  the  New  York 
Dai/y  News  last  March,  was  found 
floating  dead  in  calm  seas  off  the  Can¬ 
ary  Islands  after  disappearing  from 
his  yacht. 

Maxwell’s  unclothed  body  was 
found  during  an  extensive  search 
Nov.  5.  He  was  reported  missing  at 
about  II  a.m.  when  the  13-member 
crew  of  his  180-foot  luxury  yacht 
Lady  Ghislaine  could  not  find  him. 
He  had  been  last  seen  on  deck  six 
hours  earlier. 

The  vacationing  Maxwell,  68, 
may  have  fallen  overboard  or  gone 
for  a  swim  from  the  yacht,  which 
he  used  as  a  home  base  in  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  marina  as  he  negotiated  his  take¬ 
over  of  the  Daily  News  eight  months 
ago. 

An  autopsy  was  planned  but  busi¬ 
ness  associates  suspected  no  foul 
play. 

Initial  reports  said  a  local  doctor 
believed  Maxwell  —  who  stood  six 
feet  tall  and  weighed  290  pounds  — 
may  have  suffered  a  heart  attack 
because  there  was  no  water  in  his 
lungs. 

The  Financial  Times  of  London, 
quoted  Maxwell’s  investment  bank¬ 
er,  Robert  Pirie,  president  of  Roths¬ 
child  Inc.,  as  saying  Maxwell  often 
went  swimming  without  telling  any¬ 
body. 

“He  would  just  go  down  the  ramp 
and  take  a  swim,  and  it  used  to  scare 


DAILYfflNEWS 


Robert  Maxwell 

the  hell  out  of  his  crew.  1  think  he 
probably  just  went  for  a  swim.’’ 

Maxwell  failed  to  appear  in  London 
for  a  speech  at  the  Anglo-lsrael  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  night  of  Nov.  5. 

The  next  day,  his  two  primary  com¬ 
panies,  Maxwell  Communication 
Corp.  and  Mirror  Newspaper  Group, 
suspended  trading  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  halted  trading  in 
Berlitz  International  Inc.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary. 

Maxwell,  nicknamed  Captain  Bob 
or  the  Bouncing  Czech  by  the  British 
press,  was  a  jovial  but  hard-driving 
workaholic  who  ran  his  global  empire 
from  telephones  in  helicopters,  jets 
and  the  Ghislaine.  He  enjoyed  scotch 
whiskey  and  French  champagne.  He 
charmed  Daily  News  union  leaders 
into  accepting  huge  staff  cuts  and 
dove  head  first  into  civic  activity  in 
New  York  in  the  name  of  the  paper. 

The  death  of  the  charismatic, 
hands-on  executive  left  questions 
about  his  deeply  indebted  empire. 

His  sons  Ian,  35,  and  Kevin,  32, 
were  named  acting  chairman  of, 
respectively,  the  Mirror  Group  and 
Maxwell  Communication. 

At  the  Daily  News,  which  has 
showed  signs  of  rebound  after  nearly 
closing  during  a  strike  against  Tribune 
Co. ,  Maxwell  was  the  sole  owner,  and 
his  financial  commitment  and  per¬ 
sonal  involvement  were  considered 
vital  to  reversing  the  fortunes  of  the 
money-losing  paper. 

Maxwell  said  recently  that  he 
expected  the  Daily  News  to  turn  a 
profit  by  March.  He  vowed  to  close  it 


rather  than  sell  it  again. 

In  a  letter  to  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers,  Maxwell’s  son  Kevin,  who  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  title  of  publisher  and 
chairman,  pledged  his  family’s  con¬ 
tinued  support. 

"The  tragic  death  of  my  father  will 
not  dim  the  Maxwell  family’s  total 
commitment  to  the  Daily  News,  to  the 
people  who  produce  it,  read  it  and 
advertise  in  its  pages,”  he  wrote  in  a 
signed  column. 

He  assumed  his  father’s  devotion 
to  the  paper,  he  said,  adding,  “Our 
plans  for  improved  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  expanded  editorial  content, 
and  strengthened  circulation  will  pro¬ 
ceed  on  schedule.” 

Daily  News  editor  Jim  Willse  who, 
as  senior  vice  president  was  the  rank¬ 
ing  officer  at  the  paper  until  Kevin 
Maxwell  took  control,  said  the  paper 
had  been  through  “tremendous  heart¬ 
aches  before  and  always  bounced 
back. 

“We’re  devastated  by  the  death  of 
our  owner,  but  we  have  the  full  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  Maxwell  family  to 
carry  on  the  battle,  and  carry  it  on  we 
will.  Bob  Maxwell  would  have  had  it 
no  other  way.” 

Bom  in  Czechoslovakia  to  a  poor 
Jewish  family,  the  young  Jan  Ludvik 
Hoch  escaped  the  Nazi  slaughter  that 
claimed  most  of  his  family,  joined  the 
British  army  and  earned  the  Military 
Cross  for  bravery  fighting  Germany. 
He  married,  changed  his  name,  be¬ 
came  a  British  citizen  and  later  a 
(See  MAXWELL  page  35) 
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Reprise  in  the  Bay  area 

Expansive  newspaper  coverage  of  massive  fire  in  Oakiand  and 
Berkeiey  is  reminiscent  of  1989  earthquake  reporting 


By  M.L.Stein 

In  a  reprise  of  their  coverage  of  the 
October  1989  earthquake,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  newspapers  went  all 
out  recently  to  report  on  a  massive 
fire  that  took  23  lives,  caused  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  property  damage, 
and  left  thousands  homeless. 

Some  of  the  estimated  1,000  homes 
destroyed  in  the  Oakland  and  Berke¬ 
ley  Hills  fire  belonged  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  who  fought  with  garden  hoses  to 
save  their  houses  and  then  raced  to 
phones  to  call  their  desks  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  story.  One  newspaper 
employee  died  in  the  blaze. 

Oakland  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  C.  Maynard,  his  wife 
Nancy  and  their  children  fled  as 
flames  neared  their  home  but  not 
before  he  shot  pictures  of  the  inferno 
from  his  roof. 

“Hell  came  to  the  neighborhood  a 
little  after  noon,”  Maynard  wrote  in  a 
Page  One  story  of  their  experience. 

The  fire,  which  raged  through  the 
dry  brushland  Sunday  and  Monday, 
Oct.  20-21,  galvanized  newspapers  in 
the  same  way  that  the  quake  of  two 
years  ago  did. 

“I’m  sorry  to  say  we’re  getting 
used  to  disaster,”  observed  Tribune 


managing  editor  Eric  Newton. 

The  Tribune  and  other  papers  put 
almost  everybody  available  on  the 
story.  They  opened  up  dozens  of 
extra  pages,  ran  special  sections, 
published  scores  of  sidebars  and  fea¬ 
tured  several  pages  of  photos,  many 
in  color. 

There  were  angles  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  sports  and  business  sections. 

If  the  coverage  proved  one  point,  it 
is  that,  recession  or  no  recession, 
newspapers  will  still  put  out  a  110% 
effort  for  a  big  story. 

Said  one  editor,  “I  didn’t  think 
about  the  overtime  then  and  I  don’t 
want  to  think  about  it  now.” 

“With  few  exceptions  our  staffers 
worked  around  the  clock,”  Newton 
said. 

The  financially  strapped  Tribune 
devoted  20  pages  to  the  fire  on  Oct. 
22,  including  two  full  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  blaze  hit  hardest  in  one  of  the 
Tribune’s  main  circulation  areas. 

“The  Trib  is  the  primary  newspa¬ 
per  for  at  least  2,500  households  in  the 
fire  zone,”  Newton  said.  “It  was 
right  where  we  live.” 

He  added  that  the  paper  was 
attempting  to  locate  its  customers  by 


running  a  community  bulletin  board, 
which  also  listed  locations  of  shelters 
and  the  streets  damaged. 

One  of  the  homes  destroyed  was 
that  of  Davida  Small,  a  clerk  in  the 
paper’s  feature  department. 

Maynard’s  home  was  miraculously 
spared,  while  the  house  next  door  and 
others  on  the  street  went  up  in  flames. 

In  his  first-person  narrative,  May¬ 
nard  said:  “After  Nancy  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  settled  in  our  office,  I  went 
back  to  the  neighborhood.  It  was  like 
visiting  hell  at  Ground  Zero.  Cross 
Road,  the  little  street  on  the  north 
boundary  of  our  property  was  a  ball  of 
flame.  Every  house  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  .  .  .  was  engulfed  in 
flame.” 

“Sunday  is  usually  a  down  day  but 
we  geared  up  very  quickly,”  said  San 
Francisco  Examiner  managing  editor 
Phil  Bronstein.  He  noted  that  the 
paper  rounded  up  50  people  to  handle 
the  story. 

As  an  afternoon  paper,  the  Exam¬ 
iner  tags  well  behind  its  JOA  partner, 
the  a.m.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in 
circulation,  but  in  reporting  the  fire, 
being  a  p.m.  publication  proved  an 
advantage,  Bronstein  said. 

“We  made  excellent  use  of  the  fact 
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that  we  are  the  only  p.m.  paper  in  the 
area.  Nowhere  else  could  people  get 
an  update  than  in  our  late  afternoon 
edition.” 

The  Examiner  also  has  reporters 
who  live  in  the  Oakland  hills. 

“Some  were  protecting  their 
homes  with  hoses  while  holding  a 
notepad  in  their  other  hand,”  Bron- 
stein  related. 

While  flames  leaped  to  within  200 
yards  of  his  home,  reporter  Lance 
Williams  was  on  the  phone  with 
Bronstein,  “providing  good  informa¬ 
tion  and  color,”  according  to  the  edi¬ 
tor. 

Chronicle  managing  editor  Matt 
Wilson  said  that  on  Sunday  afternoon 
editors  rounded  up  “everybody  we 
could  find,”  including  photographers 
who  had  been  covering  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  49ers  football  game  at  Candle¬ 
stick  Park. 

“We  took  a  swat-team  approach  to 
the  story,”  Wilson  said.  “On  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  we  put  more  people  on 
it.” 

The  Chronicle  ran  seven-page  spe¬ 
cial  fire  sections  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day.  They  contained  numerous  side- 
bars  on  such  angles  as  the  insurance 
aspect  of  the  disaster  and  the  fire 
department’s  performance. 

Four  Chronicle  staff  members  lost 
all  or  part  of  their  homes  in  the 
inferno.  Business  writer  John  Eck- 
house  was  in  Russia  on  a  story  when 
the  fire  wiped  out  his  house. 

Photographer  Eddie  Ledesma  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  with  his  life  when  the 
fire  roared  between  him  and  his  car 
while  he  was  shooting.  The  auto  was 
engulfed. 

“October  is  the  cruelest  month  for 
us,”  Wilson  commented  about  the 


fire  and  quake. 

Street  circulation  shot  up  7,000  on 
Monday  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  which  involved  two-thirds  of 
its  editorial  staff  in  fire  coverage, 
including  people  assigned  from  the 
Sunday  magazine,  sports,  business 
and  the  opinion  page.  The  paper 
added  7,500  extra  copies  Monday 
morning  with  color  fire  photos  on 
Page  One. 

“They  sold  extraordinarily  well,” 
said  managing  editor  Jerry  Ceppos. 

Ceppos  said  the  M-N  takes  credit 
for  an  exclusive  enterprise  story  that 
raised  the  question  of  whether  fire¬ 
fighters  were  responsible  for  letting 
the  fire  get  out  of  hand.  The  story  was 
picked  up  by  AP  and  was  given  promi¬ 
nent  media  play. 


cruited  “everybody  that  could  be 
found,”  according  to  editor  Bob 
Wynne. 

“This  was  every  bit  as  big  a  story  as 
the  earthquake  and,  in  one  sense,  big¬ 
ger,”  Wynne  stated.  “The  difference 
is  that  the  fire  was  not  over  in  15 
seconds.  It  kept  going  and  going.” 

The  Review  and  other  papers  in  the 
Alameda  Newspapers  group  pooled 
their  resources  to  cover  the  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  Review  published  an  eight- 
page  special  section,  including  one  for 
color  photos. 

Photographers  Jay  Solmonson  and 
Nick  Lammers,  who  live  in  the  fire 
zone,  were  working  the  49ers  game 
when  the  blaze  broke  out.  They  took 
their  film  to  the  office  and  then  suc¬ 
cessfully  sought  their  families  after 


“This  was  every  bit  as  big  a  story  as  the  earthquake 
and,  in  one  sense,  bigger,”  Wynne  stated.  “The 
difference  is  that  the  fire  was  not  over  in  15  seconds. 
It  kept  going  and  going.” 


The  M-N  published  five  fire  pages 
the  first  day  and  seven  the  following 
day,  in  addition  to  stories  in  other 
parts  of  the  paper.  One  was  a  personal 
account  by  staff  writer  Pete  Carey, 
who  told  of  helping  his  87-year-oid 
father  gather  up  belongings  from  his 
house  and  fleeing  with  him. 

One  M-N  reporter,  Frances  Din- 
kelspiel,  and  her  husband  dashed  to 
safety  as  their  home  and  car  went  up 
in  smoke.  The  house  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  only  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Hayward  Review  in  Alameda 
County,  the  scene  of  the  fire,  re¬ 


the  paper  had  put  them  up  in  a  hotel. 
Their  homes  escaped  damage. 

Clay  Haswell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lesher  newspapers  in  the  East 
Bay,  said,  “We  pulled  out  all  the 
stops.” 

The  flagship  Contra  Costa  Times 
displayed  16  color  photos  on  the  first 
day  while  coordinating  its  effort  with 
sister  papers,  the  Valley  Times,  West 
County  Times  and  the  San  Ramon 
Valley  Times. 

Lucy  Mantz,  data  processing  direc¬ 
tor  for  Lesher  Communications,  died 
(See  FIRE  on  page  41) 
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U.S.  communist  press  and  the  “August  Revolution” 

A  look  at  five  communist  newspapers  around  the  U.S. 
and  how  each  views  the  events  in  the  Soviet  Union 


By  Axel  Alonso 

The  almost  unbelievable  pace  of  recent  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  prompted  celebratory  headlines  across 
the  United  States  announcing  the  death  of  communism. 

The  “August  Revolution”  has,  however,  evoked  a 
strikingly  different  response  from  a  sector  of  the  press 
which  operates  on  the  margins  of  the  mainstream — the 
communist  press  in  the  United  States. 

Communist  newspapers,  with  their  revolutionary  politi¬ 
cal  stance  and  adversarial  relationship  to  the  mainstream 
press,  have  existed  in  the  U.S.  since  the  1920s.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  put  forth  the  basic  tenet  of  Marxism — that 
capitalism  is  an  economic  system  riddled  with  contradic¬ 
tions  that  will  lead  to  its  downfall — and  held  up  a  model  of 
socialist  society  as  an  ideal. 

Considering  the  Soviet  Union’s  historical  role  as  the 
center  of  world  communism,  one  would  expect  the 
“August  Revolution”  to  have  tremendous  repercussions 
for  publications  which  espouse  the  virtues  of  socialism. 


In  the  Sept.  1  issue,  the  editors  of 
the  Revoiutionary  Worker  blasted 
mainstream  media  coverage  of 
the  crisis. 


A  survey  of  five  prominent  communist  newspapers 
offers  a  glimpse  into  their  radical  politics  and  reveals  that 
the  responses  of  these  newspapers  to  the  events  of  Aug. 
19-24  are  as  surprising  as  they  are  diverse.  They  range 
from  harsh  condemnation  of  the  coup  and  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Communist  Party  (CPSU)  to  calls  for  crackdowns 
against  “capitalist  counterrevolutionaries.” 

“The  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  represent  the 
collapse  or  death  of  communism,”  says  Carl  Dicks, 
spokesman  for  the  Revolutionary  Communist  Party, 
U.S. A.,  whose  publication  is  the  Revolutionary  Worker. 
“The  Soviet  Union  hasn’t  been  communist  for  thirty 
years.” 

The  Revolutionary  Worker  is  a  Chicago-based  weekly 
founded  in  1975.  It  claims  a  national  circulation  between 
9,000-12,000.  The  paper’s  editors  maintain  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  communist  principles  despite  the  events  of  August 
19-24.  While  they  praise  the  Soviet  people,  they  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  that  country’s  Communist  Party, 
which,  they  maintain,  sold  out  the  goals  of  the  1917  Revo¬ 
lution  long  ago. 

“What  died  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  phony  commun¬ 
ism,”  Dicks  insists.  “We  were  glad  to  see  it  down.” 

The  editors  of  the  Revolutionary  Worker  maintain  that 
there  was  an  extremely  thin  line  between  the  coup  leaders 
and  the  coalition  that  defeated  them.  According  to  Dicks, 
the  coup  was  essentially  “an  internal  fight  between  an 
imperialist  ruling  class,  all  factions  of  which  represented  a 

(Alonso  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.) 


capitalist  solution  for  the  problems  in  the  Soviet  Union.” 

In  the  Sept.  1  issue,  the  editors  of  the  Revolutionary 
Worker  blasted  mainstream  media  coverage  of  the  crisis. 

“The  Western  media  portrayed  the  coup  as  a  move  by 
the  ‘last  of  hard-line  Communists’  supported  by  guns  and 
the  defeat  of  the  coup  as  a  victory  by  progressive  demo¬ 
crats  backed  by  the  people.” 

According  to  the  Revolutionary  Worker,  however, 
“every  part  of  this  is  untrue  ....  [The  coup]  was  a  show¬ 
down  by  big-shot  exploiters  within  the  Soviet  ruling 
class  ....  All  the  forces  in  this  showdown — Gorbachev, 
Yeltsin  and  the  coup  makers — are  representatives  of  the 
same  Soviet  state-monopoly  capitalist  ruling  class.” 

The  Revolutionary  Worker’s  position  on  the  current 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates  contempt  for 
the  forces  now  shaping  the  country  and  reads  like  a  call  to 
arms. 

“The  ruling  powers  used  to  call  themselves  ‘com¬ 
munists,’  ”  announced  a  Sept.  1  article.  “Now  they  call 
themselves  Russian  nationalists  and  ‘democrats’.  .  .  . 
The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  still  need  to  prepare 
themselves  to  make  a  revolution.” 

Also  critical  of  the  CPSU  is  The  Militant,  a  New  York 
City-based  weekly  founded  in  1928  by  anti-Stalinist  Com¬ 
munists  who  later  formed  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 
The  Militant  sees  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  bogged  down  in  bureaucracy  and  at  odds  with  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  people. 

In  a  Sept.  6  editorial,  the  Militant,  which  claims  an 
international  circulation  of  8,0(X),  condemned  the  coup  as 
one  more  manifestation  of  decades  of  Communist  Party 
corruption  and  cheered  its  defeat. 

“The  crumbling  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  following  the  coup’s  defeat  is  an  event  worth  cele¬ 
brating,”  it  read.  “The  CPSU  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  bureaucratic  machinery  designed  to  guarantee  the 
perks  and  privileges  of  the  parasitic  ruling  class.” 

Editor  Greg  McCartan’s  view  of  Soviet  communism 
mirrors  that  of  the  Revolutionary  Worker.  “Far  from  the 
claims  of  the  ruling  stratum,  what  has  been  achieved  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  socialism  or  communism,”  he 
explains. 

According  to  McCartan,  the  coup  was  an  action  by  a 
“wing  of  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Soviet  Union”  to  “close 
down  the  political  space  and  the  ability  of  working  people 
to  organize  in  their  own  interests.” 

What  defeated  the  coup,  he  asserts,  was  “hundreds  of 
thousands  of  working  people  across  the  Soviet  Union  who 
demonstrated  that  they  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
times  when  they  could  not  freely  express  themselves  or 
organize  or  strike.” 

The  Militant’s  editors  say  that  there  is  a  democratic 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  that  it  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  movement  led  by  Soviet  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin. 

“Most  of  the  so-called  ‘democrats’  have  nothing  to  do 
with  democracy,”  argues  McCartan.  “They  are  interested 
in  defending  the  privileges  and  middle-class  social  position 
of  the  people  who  run  the  Soviet  Union.”  The  real  demo- 
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cratic  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union,  says  the  editor,  is 
“the  beginning  awakening  of  working  people  saying  we 
won’t  live  under  the  old  ways  any  longer.” 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  people 
want  to  cast  aside  communism,  says  McCartan.  “The  vast 
majority  of  the  population  will  resist  every  concrete  mea¬ 
sure  to  restore  capitalism,”  he  predicts.  “Restoring  capi¬ 
talism  would  take  the  crushing  of  the  working  class — and 
stripping  away  all  hopes  of  having  a  better  lifestyle.” 

The  Militant’s  forecast  for  the  future  demonstrates  a 
durable  faith  in  the  integrity  of  communism  as  well  as 
optimism  that  the  political  space  for  Soviet  citizens  has 
increased  in  the  aftermath  of  the  “August  Revolution.” 

“Working  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  taking  the 
initial  steps  back  into  political  life  after  decades  of  Stalinist 
totalitarian  rule,”  read  a  Sept.  13  article,  “The  class 
battles  today  in  the  Soviet  Union  will,  over  time,  lead  to 
developing  class  consciousness  ....  Out  of  these  fight¬ 
ers  and  revolutionaries  will  come  a  Communist  Party 
capable  of  leading  the  toilers  in  political  revolution  that 
will  sweep  the  bureaucratic  caste  from  power.” 

In  sharp  contrast  to  both  the  Revolutionary  Worker  and 
the  Militant  is  the  People’s  Weekly  World.  While  con¬ 
demning  the  coup  as  an  attempt  by  a  few  to  close  the 
political  space  opened  under  glasnost,  the  editors  maintain 
their  faith  in  the  CPSU  and  urge  that  the  party  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Founded  in  1924  as  the  Daily  Worker,  the  New  York 
City-based  People’s  Weekly  World  is  affiliated  with  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A.  and  is  perhaps  the  nation’s 
largest  communist  publication,  claiming  a  national  circula¬ 
tion  of  50,000. 

Of  utmost  concern  for  the  editorial  staff  of  the  World  is 
the  fallout  for  the  CPSU  in  the  aftermath  of  the  coup. 

“While  there  was  active  collaboration  at  the  top  of  the 
[CPSU],  the  party  as  a  whole  did  not  support  the 
attempted  usurpation  of  power,”  read  the  Aug.  31  World. 
“Many  who  stood  up  for  the  Constitution  were  members 
of  the  party.” 

“We  are  not  willing  to  see  the  15  million  members  of  the 
CPSU  held  accountable  for  the  adventuristic  actions  of  a 
few,”  explains  editor  Barry  Cohen.  He  maintains  that  the 
CPSU  is  “flawed,  like  any  political  party,”  but  neverthe¬ 


less  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  solution  to  the 
region’s  immense  problems. 

An  Aug.  31  editorial  in  the  World  demonstrated  support 
for  the  CPSU  in  the  face  of  what  its  editors  characterized 
as  a  post-coup  “tidal  wave  of  anti-communist  hysteria”  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

“Anti-communism  strangles  democracy  and  holds  back 
social  progress,”  it  read.  “Democracy  cannot  be 
defended  and  expanded  on  an  anti-communist  basis,  nor 
can  socialism  be  improved  without  a  Communist 
Party  ....  We  extend  our  internationalist  solidarity  to 
the  millions  of  Soviet  communists  who  are  fighting  for 
their  elementary  right  to  present  their  views  to  the  Soviet 
people  and  to  defend  socialism.  We  call  for  the  full  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  .Communist  Party  and  its  press.” 


Workers  World’s  editorial  staff 
predicts  tough  times  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  immediate  future,  but,  like  its 
competition,  maintains  faith  that 
history  is  on  the  side  of  communism. 


While  the  editors  of  the  People’s  Weekly  World  con¬ 
cede  that  fundamental  problems  with  Soviet  communism 
led  to  the  present  crisis,  they  insist  that  abandoning 
socialist  principles — or  the  Communist  Party —  would  be 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 

“We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  rethink  the  stretegy  for 
socialism,  rather  than  to  abandon  the  goal,”  says  Cohen. 
“Socialism  is  the  most  humane,  just  and  efficient  alterna¬ 
tive  to  capitalism.” 

Workers  World,  a  New  York  City-based  weekly 
founded  in  1959  by  the  newly  formed  Workers  World 
Party,  also  supports  the  CPSU,  but  views  the  “August 
Revolution”  very  differently.  The  newspaper,  which 
claims  a  national  circulation  of  12,000,  maintains  that, 
while  the  coup  was  carried  out  in  an  inept  fashion,  its  goals 
were  noble. 

(See  COMMUNIST  on  page  20) 
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Gloomy  economy  continues  for  newspapers 

But  third-quarter  earnings  reports  indicate  that 
advertising  revenue  deciine  may  have  bottomed  out 


By  George  Gameau 

Publicly  traded  newspaper  companies  reported  third- 
quarter  1991  net  profits  far  smaller  than  a  year  ago — sig¬ 
naling  a  continuation  of  two  years  of  recessionary  declines 
in  advertising  revenue  and  profitability. 

Net  and  operating  profits  generally  declined  again  in  the 
third  quarter,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  as  ad  revenues 
continued  to  shrink  because  of  the  sluggish  economy,  and 
circulation  revenues  increased  somewhat  on  higher 
prices. 

The  good  news,  if  there  were  any,  was  that  ad  revenues 
may  have  bottomed  out,  and  the  industry  may  be  slough¬ 
ing  along  the  bottom  of  an  economic  trough. 

“We  have  not  seen  any  sign  of  pickup  in  advertising  in 
any  meaningful  amount  in  any  of  our  lines  of  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  it’s  not  getting  worse,”  said  Douglas 
McCorkindale,  Gannett  Company  Inc.  vice  chairman  and 
chief  operating  and  administrative  officer. 

Also,  the  recovery’s  estimated  time  of  arrival  has  been 
postponed  again.  With  hopes  of  a  turnaround  this  year  all 
but  evaporated,  optimists  are  pinning  their  hopes  on  late 
1992,  pessimists  a  year  later. 

“The  recovery  we  looked  for  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  has  not  materialized,  and  we  therefore  expect  a 
delayed  timetable  for  improved  earnings,”  said  A.H.  Belo 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  Robert  W.  Decherd. 

McCorkindale — who  said  the  combination  of  sharp 
declines  in  classified  and  retail  advertising  “lead  us  to 
conclude  it  may  be  the  worst  advertising  environment 
since  as  far  back  as  World  War  H” — doubted  a  turnaround 
before  second-quarter  1992. 

William  B.  Huff,  chief  financial  officer  of  Affiliated 
Publications  Inc.,  agreed  on  the  timing  and  added,  “We 
don’t  expect  a  quick  rebound  once  the  improvement 
starts.” 

Even  in  California,  where  the  recession  hit  later  and 
lighter  than  in  the  East,  McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  chief 
executive  officer  Erwin  Potts  said,  “[W]e  still  aren’t  opti¬ 
mistic  about  a  significant  recovery  in  the  near  future.” 

Affiliated  Publications 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  reported  a  third-quarter  net  loss  of  $1  million,  or  10 
a  share,  compared  with  net  income  of  $4  million,  or  60  a 
share,  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Operating  profits  plunged  88%  to  $1.2  million,  as 
revenues  dipped  to  $121.9  million,  from  $130.4  million  in 
third-quarter  1990. 

The  biggest  declines  came  at  the  Globe,  where  quarterly 
operating  income  dropped  to  $4.1  million,  from  $11.9 
million  a  year  ago.  Contributing  to  the  decline  was  a  $4 
million  management  reduction  program,  which  reduced 
quarterly  net  earnings  by  $2.4  million,  or  60  a  share. 

Globe  revenues  fell  7.2%  to  $93.5  million. 

Quarterly  operating  losses  in  specialty  publishing, 
including  Billboard  and  Adweek  magazines,  increased  to 
$2.1  million,  from  $1.3  million  a  year  earlier. 

The  company  blamed  the  sluggish  economy  on  lower  ad 
volume  at  the  Globe  and  at  its  specialty  publishing  subsid¬ 
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iary,  BPI  Communications  Inc. 

The  Globe  said  that  by  offering  enhanced  benefits,  it 
eliminated  20  managers,  completing  its  management 
reduction  plan.  Using  attrition  and  voluntary  buyouts,  it 
has  cut  the  payroll  by  43,  toward  a  goal  of  100  jobs. 

BPI  cut  44  people  from  its  payroll. 

The  board  of  directors  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  60  a  share,  the  same  as  last  year. 

A.H.  Belo 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  reported  that  third-quarter  net  earn¬ 
ings  fell  65%  to  $1.9  million,  or  100  a  share,  from  $5.5 
million,  or  290  a  share,  in  the  period  a  year  before. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  edged  down  4.1%  to  $104.1 
million,  from  $108.6  million  a  year  earlier.  Expenses 
increased  to  $93.5  million,  from  $91.1  million. 

Newspaper  revenues,  from  its  flagship  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  suburban  Dallas-Fort  Worth  papers,  were  flat 
as  broadcasting  revenues  declined  8.3%. 

Operating  profits  fell  40%  to  $10.5  million. 

Publishing  revenues,  primarily  from  the  Morning  News, 
declined  marginally  to  $62. 1  million  because  of  lower  help- 
wanted  and  retail  linage. 

Capital  Cities/ ABC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  reported  third-quarter  net 
profit  decreased  23%  to  $53.9  million,  or  $3.21  a  share, 
from  $71.7  million,  or  $4.16  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  income  diminished  by  15%,to$122.1  million, 
as  revenues  declined  slightly  to  $1.2  billion  and  costs 
increased. 

Revenues  from  broadcasting  increased  1%  to  $945.9 
million  because  of  growing  numbers  of  ESPN  subscribers. 
Publishing  revenues  decreased  5%  to  $263.4  million. 

Operating  income  from  publishing  fell  12.4%  to  $41.7 
million.  From  broadcasting,  it  was  down  15.4%  to  $97.3 
million. 

The  company  expected  year-end  1991  earnings  would 
be  lower  than  1990. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  interest  expenses,  the  company 
said  it  would  redeem  on  Nov.  1  $200  million  in  liy4% 
subordinated  debentures  due  in  2013  and  $300  million  in 
1  iy8%  debentures  due  in  2015.  The  move  will  result  in  an 
after-tax  charge  of  about  $26.5  million,  or  $1.60  a  share, 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 

Central  Newspapers 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  corporate  parent  of  the  India¬ 
napolis  Star-News  and  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc., 
reported  third-quarter  net  income  declined  11%  to  $5 
million,  or  180  a  share,  from  $5.6  million,  or  210  a  share,  in 
the  period  last  year. 

Operating  profit  slipped  13%  to  $9.3  million  as  revenues 
declined  2.5%  to  $99.1  million  and  expenses  dipped 
slightly. 

Ad  linage  was  off  12.2%  for  the  quarter.  Through  Sep¬ 
tember,  linage  declined  12.4%  in  Phoenix,  16.4%  in  India¬ 
napolis. 

Evening  circulation  was  off  slightly  in  both  cities  as 
morning  circulation  inched  up. 
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Cowles  Media  Co. 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  whose  flagship  is  the  Star  Tribune  in 
Minneapolis,  reported  net  earnings  declined  10%,  to  $3.7 
million,  in  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  28,  from  $4. 1  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Per-share  earnings  for  the  quarter,  the  second  in  its 
fiscal  year,  decreased  to  $1.62,  from  $1.81  in  last  year’s 
comparable  quarter,  which  included  a  $1.3  million  tax 
settlement  in  the  company’s  favor. 

Operating  profits  increased  to  $7.5  million,  from  $5.7 
million,  as  operating  revenues  decreased  4%,  to  $72.7 
million,  and  operating  expenses  fell  7%,  to  $59.8  million. 

Operating  cash  flow  rose  13%  to  $12.9  million. 

President  and  CEO  David  C.  Cox  credited  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  for  improving  cash  flow  but  noted  “some  encourage¬ 
ment”  in  revenue  trends. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.’s  profits  fell  32.6%  to  $16 
million,  or  160  a  share,  in  the  third  quarter,  from  $23.8 
million,  or  240  a  share,  a  year  earlier,  when  a  $9.3  million 
tax  credit  had  boosted  earnings  90  a  share. 

The  publisher  of  the  V/all  Street  Journal  reported 
revenues  for  the  quarter  declined  a  fraction  to  $409.5 
million,  and  operating  income  increased  5.2%,  to  $44 
million,  compared  with  third-quarter  1990. 

Though  information  services,  including  Telerate  Inc. 
and  Dow  Jones  services,  brought  in  a  minority  of  Dow 
Jones’  revenues,  they  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of 
operating  profits,  according  to  the  quarterly  earnings  report. 

The  weakest  performers  were  Ottaway  Newspapers, 
which  recorded  a  20%  drop  in  quarterly  operating  profits, 
to  $6.4  million,  and  a  4.9%  decline  in  revenues,  to  $56.7 
million. 

In  business  publishing,  including  the  Journal  and  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  revenue  rose  a  fraction  and  operating  income 
jumped  111.9%,  compared  with  third-quarter  1990. 

Information  services  increased  revenue  1 .7%,  to  $188.4 
million,  and  operating  income  3.9%,  to  $36.3  million. 

Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Company  Inc.  said  third-quarter  net  earnings 
deflated  by  25%,  to  $59.5  million,  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  publisher  of  USA  Today  and  86  other  dailies 
reported  per-share  net  income  declined  16%,  to  420,  from 
500  a  share  in  third-quarter  1990. 

Operating  profits  declined  22%  to  $376  million,  as  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  shrank  1%  and  operating  expenses 
increased  2%. 

John  Curley,  chairman,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  blamed  the  continuing  economic  recession — and 
its  disproportionate  effects  on  advertising — for  declining 
revenues,  especially  in  television. 

He  said  stringent  cost  controls  would  remain  through 
1992. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  decreased  3%  in  the  quarter,  to 
$440.6  million,  as  run-of-press  advertising  dropped  7%. 
USA  Today  carried  676  ad  pages,  12%  fewer  than  in  the 
year-ago  quarter. 

Circulation  revenue  increased  6%,  to  $193.5  million,  on 
higher  volume  and  pricing. 

Broadcast  revenues  fell  12%  to  $82  million,  and  outdoor 
ad  revenues  slipped  1%  to  $68.5  million. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  posted  third-quarter  net  earnings 
22.7%  lower  than  last  year. 

The  owner  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  reported  quarterly  net  income  of  $28.3  million. 
That  translated  into  per-share  earnings  down  26%,  to  540, 
compared  with  730  a  share  in  third-quarter  1990. 

Operating  revenues  tapered  off  by  5.5%,  to  $539.2  mil¬ 


lion,  as  operating  profits  plunged  31.1%  to  $51.7  million. 

The  declines  were  worsened  by  one  fewer  Sunday  in  the 
quarter  and  a  $3.5  million  charge  for  cost  cutting  at  the 
Herald. 

Newspaper  operating  profits  plunged  32.8%,  to  $81.7 
million,  as  revenue  ebbed  7.2%  to  $458  million. 

Operating  profits  in  business  information  rose  37.7%,  to 
$5.4  million,  on  5.7%  higher  revenues. 

Chief  financial  officer  Robert  F.  Singleton  said  revenue 
from  classified  ads,  among  the  most  profitable  ad  catego¬ 
ries,  dropped  15.8%  in  the  period,  while  revenues  were  off 
6.9%  in  retail  and  15.9%  in  national  categories.  Papers  in 
Philadelphia,  Miami  and  San  Jose  were  hardest  hit. 

Circulation  revenue  rose  7.6%  on  higher  prices  and 
operating  costs  were  cut  1.6%,  or  nearly  $8  million,  in  the 
quarter.  The  company  also  has  cut  interest  costs  and  is 
paying  a  slightly  lower  tax  rate,  38.7%. 

Singleton  expected  fourth-quarter  earnings  would 
increase  from  a  year  earlier,  but  year-end  1991  results 
would  show  decreases  from  1990. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  reported  third-quarter 
earnings  declined  to  $6.6  million,  or  320  a  share,  from  $7.5 
million,  or  260  a  share,  in  the  year-ago  period. 

Operating  income  declined  14.5%,  to  $12.9  million,  as 
operating  expenses  grew  1.8%  and  net  revenues  slipped 
marginally  to  $106.5  million  on  1.5%  lower  ad  revenues, 
5.1%  higher  circulation  revenue. 

McClatchy,  publishers  of  the  flagship  Sacramento  Bee 
and  10  other  dailies,  most  in  the  West,  reported  retail 
linage  for  the  quarter  was  off  8.6%,  classified  down  4.5%, 
at  its  larger  papers. 

The  results  were  aided  by  lower  interest  rates  and 
expenses  and  diminished  losses  from  the  company’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  joint-venture  Ponderay  newsprint  mill. 

“While  some  of  our  markets  are  showing  pockets  of 
strength,  the  economic  recovery  is  not  really  evident  in  the 
states  where  we  operate,”  said  Erwin  Potts,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  “Fortunately,  we  have  been  less  affected  than 
many  newspaper  companies,  but  we  still  aren’t  optimistic 
about  a  significant  recovery  in  the  near  future.” 

Media  General  Inc. 

Media  General  Inc.  weighed  in  with  a  third-quarter  net 
loss  of  $78.8  million,  or  $3.03  a  share,  compared  with  net 
income  of  $7.3  million,  or  280  a  share,  in  the  year-earlier 
quarter. 

The  company  blamed  the  loss  on  restructuring  costs  at 
its  flagship  Richmond,  Va.,  newspapers  and  on  a  write¬ 
down  of  its  investments  in  Garden  State  Newspapers, 
which  operates  papers  in  New  Jersey. 

Media  General  reported  a  $74.3  million  net  impact  from 
Garden  State’s  decision  to  write  off  some  intangible 
assets.  It  said  the  decision  effectively  reduced  the  book 
value  of  its  investment  in  Garden  State  to  zero. 

The  decision  had  no  impact  on  its  liquidity  or  cash  flow. 
Media  General  said,  nor  would  its  future  results  be 
affected  by  Garden  State’s  operations. 

Media  General  reported  third-quarter  revenues  of 
$142.2  million,  down  from  $151  million  in  the  1990  quarter. 

Ad  revenues  at  its  newspapers  and  broadcast  outlets 
remained  mired  in  a  sluggish  economy.  But  cable  televi¬ 
sion  properties  “showed  continued  strength,”  and  rela¬ 
tive  demand  for  its  recycled  newsprint  remained  strong 
despite  lower  prices,  the  company  said. 

Chairman  and  chief  executive  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  said 
Media  General  was  benefiting  from  cost  reductions, 
including  early  retirements,  and  the  merger  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  papers  next  June  would  yield  “significant”  added 
savings. 

(See  FINANCIAL  REPORTS  on  page  18) 
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Financial  reports 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Multimedia  Inc. 

Multimedia  Inc.  reported  net  earnings  declined  19%  in 
the  third  quarter. 

The  publisher  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  11 
other  dailies  reported  third-quarter  net  income  of  $10.4 
million,  or  280  a  share,  compared  with  $  12.9  million,  or  350 
a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  profits  declined  13.8%,  to  $36.1  million,  as 
revenues  for  the  quarter  rose  6.3%,  to  $127.4  million,  and 
operating  costs  rose  17%,  to  $91.3  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  dropped  5.8%  to  $31.5  million 
while  broadcast,  cable  and  entertainment  revenues 
increased  7%,  12%,  and  15%,  respectively. 

New  York  Times  Co. 

New  York  Times  Co.’s  net  income  nosedived  79%,  to 
$1.9  million,  or  30  a  share,  in  the  third  quarter,  from  $9.2 
million,  or  120  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  income  dropped  49%  to  $8.9  million,  as 
revenues  slid  6.4%  to  $393.4  million. 

The  company  attributed  the  decline  to  decreasing  ad 
linage  at  its  flagship  New  York  Times,  which  is  reeling 
from  the  area’s  stagnant  economy. 

Operating  profits  from  the  Times,  32  other  dailies  and 
half  of  the  International  Herald  Tribune  fell  by  about  half 
to  $10.1  million  as  revenues  slowed  6.7%  to  $298  million. 

Ad  linage  at  the  Times  declined  16.4%  for  the  quarter. 
All  categories  were  down  in  double  digits,  led  by  classi¬ 
fied’s  26.2%  decline.  Help  wanted  and  real  estate  plunged 
47%  and  24%,  respectively,  compared  with  year-ago  fig¬ 
ures. 

The  Times  in  1989  began  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
building  part  of  its  new  color  printing  and  distribution 
plant  in  Edison.  N.J.  Depreciation  of  the  equipment  will 
not  begin  until  start-up,  which  the  company  has  postponed 
until  its  unions  agree  to  contract  concessions. 

Quarterly  ad  volume  declined  5.1%  at  the  Times’ 
regional  papers,  with  national  down  28%,  as  circulation 
increased  by  a  fraction. 

Times  magazines  decreased  losses  for  the  period  to 
under  $1  million.  Results  declined  in  the  broadcasting  and 
information  services  group  and  in  forest  products. 

Park  Communications 

Park  Communications  Inc.  said  earnings  dropped  17% 
in  the  third  quarter. 

The  Ithaca,  N.Y. -based  publisher  of  140  small  newspa¬ 
pers  reported  net  earnings  of  $3  million,  or  150  a  share — 
down  from  $3.7  million,  or  180  a  share,  in  third-quarter 
1990. 

Revenues  for  the  period  declined  7%. 

Chairman  and  chief  executive  Roy  H.  Park  said  he  was 
“heartened”  by  the  company’s  performance  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  results  improved  over  September  1990. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  strong  political  advertising  in 
fourth-quarter  1990  made  it  unlikely  the  company  would 
show  improved  results  in  the  fourth-quarter  this  year. 
Pulitzer  Publishing 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  improved  net  earnings  by  39.5% 
in  the  third  quarter. 

F*ulitzer  reported  net  income  of  $2  million,  or  190  a 
share,  compared  with  $1.4  million,  or  130  a  share,  a  year 
before. 

The  reversal  reflected  higher  profits  from  its  flagship  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  lower  interest  and  depreciation 
charges. 


Third-quarter  operating  profits  rose  to  $5.6  million, 
from  $4.9  million,  as  revenues  declined  2.1%,  to  $96 
million,  and  operating  expenses  declined  4.8%  to  $87.9 
million,  including  $400,000  for  staff  reductions  in  St. 
Louis. 

Publishing  operating  income  rose  37%  to  $3.5  million. 
F*ublishing  expenses  declined  1%  as  publishing  revenues 
fell  nominally  to  $70.4  million. 

Ad  linage  at  the  Post-Dispatch  declined  10.1%,  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  20.3%  drop  in  classified  and  a  5.6%  hike  in 
retail.  Linage  slipped  5.1%  at  the  Tucson  Newspaper 
Agency,  which  publishes  Pulitzer’s  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  a 
joint  operating  agreement. 

Circulation  revenues  jumped  11.1%,  mainly  from  a  250 
hike  in  the  price  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Broadcasting  units  posted  lower  revenue  and  operating 
profits. 

President  and  chief  executive  officer  Michael  E.  Pulit¬ 
zer  forecast  no  end  to  the  ad  slump  in  this  year. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  said  its  third-quarter  net  income  slid 
14%  to  $14.9  million,  or  200  a  share,  from  year-earlier  net 
profit  of  $17.4  million,  or  230  a  share. 

The  company,  whose  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers 
include  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  17  other  dailies,  said  revenues  decreased  1.4%  to 
$317.3  million  and  operating  profits  declined  13.4%  to 
$41.7  million. 

Only  publishing  operations  reported  lower  revenues, 
down  4%.  Broadcasting  and  cable  television  recorded 
modest  increases. 

Newspaper  ad  revenue  and  linage  experienced  their 
biggest  quarterly  drop  of  the  year:  revenue  down  7.5%, 
linage  down  10.6%.  National  ad  revenue  decreased  17.9% 
quarter  to  quarter. 

Circulation  revenue  increased  marginally. 

Despite  expenses  down  5.1%,  publishing  operating 
income  decreased  3.2%  to  $27.9  million. 

“The  recovery  is  yet  to  come,”  said  Lawrence  A. 
Leser,  president  and  CEO. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Times  Mirror  Co.’s  net  earnings  declined  2%  in  the 
three  months  ended  Sept.  29. 

The  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Baltimore 
Sun,  reported  net  income  of  $41  million,  or  320  a  share,  for 
the  quarter,  compared  with  $41.9  million,  or  $330  a  share, 
for  the  quarter  last  year. 

Revenues  for  the  period  increased  marginally  to  $897.2 
million.  The  company’s  quarterly  ad  revenues  slipped 
7.6%  to  $418.3  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  slid  3.8%  in  the  quarter.  Newspa¬ 
per  ad  volume  declined  17.9%  through  September,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year-earlier  total. 

Newspaper  operating  profit  increased  4.4%,  but  when  a 
30-a-share  charge  for  staff  reductions  at  the  Times  in  third- 
quarter  1990  is  taken  into  account,  newspaper  operating 
profit  fell  16%. 

Book  and  magazine  publishing  units  chalked  up  5.6% 
higher  revenues,  boosting  operating  profits  14.5%  for  the 
quarter  with  the  help  of  lower  acquisition-related 
expenses. 

Cable  television  recorded  1 1 .8%  higher  revenue.  Broad¬ 
cast  television  revenue  and  operating  profits  fell  12.4% 
and  25.3%,  respectively. 

“The  slow  economic  recovery,  which  is  being  generally 
forecast  for  the  nation,  has  not  yet  begun  to  favorably 
affect  our  advertising  revenues,  and  it  does  not  now 
appear  likely  to  do  so  in  the  near  term,”  said  Robert  F. 
Erburu,  chairman  and  CEO. 

Erburu  said  newspaper  ad  revenues  remained  weak  but 
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N.J.  Daily  up  for 
sale;  may  close 

By  George  Gameau 


six-month  circulation  growth  of  0.3%  companywide — cir¬ 
culation  revenue  up  9%  in  the  quarter  to  $102.5  million  — 
signaled  success  in  individual  markets. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  lost  1 .6%  of  daily  circulation  as 
it  trimmed  distribution  to  outlying  areas,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  lost  circulation  after  a  price  increase.  But  News- 
day  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  its  New  York  City  sister 
paper  gained  sharply  in  the  aftermath  of  a  bitter  strike  that 
damaged  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Washington  Post  Co.’s  net  profits  declined  30%  in  the 
third  quarter  to  $26.1  million,  or  $2.20  a  share. 

The  net  income  compares  with  $37.5  million,  or  $3.14  a 
share,  in  the  third  quarter  last  year. 

Operating  profits  dipped  19%  to  $50.5  million  for  the 
period  as  revenues  slipped  2.5%  to  $340  million  and 
expenses  edged  up  1%  to  $289.5  million. 

Revenue  from  its  flagship  Washington  Post  declined  4% 
as  ad  linage  fell  10%.  The  Post  increased  circulation  nearly 
2%  daily,  1%  Sunday. 

Newsweek  magazine's  revenue  declined  4%  and  broad¬ 
casting  revenue  dropped  11%  from  quarter  to  quarter. 

Cable  television  and  its  education  and  information  units 
reported  revenue  gains. 

The  company  blamed  the  earnings  decline  on  lower 
earnings  from  its  newsprint  operations.  It  owns  49%  of 
Bowater  Mersey  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  in  Nova  Scotia  and  a  one- 
third  partnership  in  Bear  Island  Paper  Co.  in  Virginia.  It 
also  owns  28%  of  Cowles  Media. 

The  third  quarter  included  a  $1 .7  million  loss,  its  share  in 
equity  earnings  of  those  affiliates,  compared  with  a  small 
gain  in  the  quarter  last  year. 


The  owners  of  the  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Daily  Journal,  which 
dates  from  Revolutionary  War  days,  put  the  paper  up  for 
sale  and  will  shut  it  down  in  January  if  no  buyer  is  found. 

Daily  Journal  managers  notified  1 10  full-  and  part-time 
workers  Oct.  3 1  of  plans  to  sell  or  close  the  paper  by  Jan.  3. 

Publisher  Richard  Vezza  said  the  212-year-old  evening 
daily  had  lost  money  for  two  years. 

Its  circulation  has  been  declining — to  29,684  as  of  Sept. 
30,  from  58,335  a  decade  ago — and  the  paper  has  been  run 
by  a  succession  of  owners  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 

Meanwhile,  Newhouse  Newspapers’  Star-Ledger  in 
adjacent  Newark  has  thrived,  growing  into  the  state’s 
dominant  paper,  with  circulation  nearing  500,000. 

Industry  sources  said  that,  because  of  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal’s  poor  prospects,  it  was  unlikely  to  be  sold  as  a  going 
operation.  More  likely,  it  will  close  and  its  assets  will  be 
sold. 

“It  has  been  losing  money  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  Daily  Journal  playing  a  continuing  role 
in  our  company  are  not  there,  unfortunately,”  said  Vezza, 
who  is  also  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
paper’s  parent  company.  North  Jersey  Newspapers  Co. 
“We’ve  operated  it  as  long  as  we  prudently  can.” 

Newspaper  broker  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.,  was  retained  to  market  the  paper. 

If  no  buyer  emerges  by  Dec.  31,  Vezza  will  shut  down 
(See  CLOSE  on  page  42) 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

is  proud  to  announce  the  third  annual 

SELDEN  RING  AWARD  OF  $25,000  FOR 
INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  EXCELLENCE 


ELIGIBILITY:  Reporters  working  for  a  United  States  newspaper,  magazine  or  wire 
service  who  have  benefited  humanity  by  their  work  in  investigative  reporting  which 
has  informed  the  public  about  major  problems,  difficulties  or  corruption  in  our  society 
and  has  resulted  in  positive,  corrective  action. 

RULES  AND  NOMINATION  PROCEDURES:  Nominee  must  be  a  full-time  reporter  or 
free-lance  writer  for  an  American  general  circulation  newspaper,  magazine  or  wire 
service.  The  nominations  must  be  for  work  published  during  the  preceding  year  (1991). 

Provide  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  individual’s  nominated  work,  describing  how  it 
was  accomplished  and  under  what  circumstances,  including  any  obstacles  or  hurdles 
that  had  to  be  overcome.  Nominations  must  be  received  by  January  15, 1992. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  USC  School  of  Journalism,  GFS  315,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90089-1695,  or  call  (213)  740-3914. 
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Communist 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


“The  purpose  of  the  coup  was  to 
try  to  halt  the  restoration  of  capital¬ 
ism  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  was 
being  vigorously  pushed  by  Yeltsin 
and  Gorbachev,”  explains  editor 
Deirdre  Griswold.  “The  way  in  which 
the  coup  was  organized  was  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate.  Had  it  succeeded, 
however,  it  would  have  held  back  the 
‘counterrevolution,’  the  restoration 
of  capitalism,  and  we  would  have  sup¬ 
ported  that.” 

The  coup  failed,  Griswold  con¬ 
tends,  because  the  coup  leaders  “did 
not  enlist  at  all  the  support  of  the 
workers,  didn’t  clarify  for  them  what 
the  issues  were,  really  added  to  the 
confusion.” 

The  editors  of  Workers  World 
maintain  that  communist  countries 
are  constantly  embattled  by  capitalist 
imperialism,  which  often  takes  the 
form  of  what  they  call  “so-called 
democratic  movements.” 

Griswold  argues  that  in  China,  for 
instance,  the  Beijing-based  student 
movement  was  not  really  representa¬ 
tive  of  “the  masses  of  the  people.” 
The  government’s  crackdown  in  Tia¬ 
nanmen  Square  was  thus  an  “appro¬ 
priate  and  tempered  response”  to  a 
Western-fueled,  capitalist  counter¬ 
revolution. 

“Tiananmen  Square  was  a  real 
fight  between  the  military  and  those 
intent  on  overthrowing  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  China — and  really  feeling 
they  had  the  support  of  the  Western 
world,  the  capitalist  world,  behind 
them,”  Griswold  insists.  “This 
wasn’t  just  the  military  going  up 
against  a  group  of  unarmed  students. 
These  were  skirmishes  from  block  to 
block,  and  there  were  soldiers 
killed.” 

Bureaucracy  and  lack  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  exist, 
Griswold  concedes,  but  lack  of 
democracy  has  been  “a  convenient 
issue  for  so-called  Soviet  ‘democrats’ 
to  seize  on.  That’s  not  the  basic  rea¬ 
son  that  opposition  groups  develop.” 
The  real  agenda  of  such  groups,  she 
asserts,  is  “bourgeois  restoration.” 

“In  the  West,  the  struggle  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  posed  as  one 
of  ‘democracy’  versus  ‘repression,’  ” 
Griswold  argues.  “But  what  it  really 
boils  down  to  is  ‘democracy  for 
whom’?  We  see  that  it  is  Gorbachev 
and  Yeltsin  who  have  moved  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  only  nationally  elected 
body,  the  Congress  of  Peoples’  Depu¬ 
ties.  They’ve  banned  the  Communist 
Party  and  shut  down  Pravda,  its 
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I  Bankrupt  Stalinisn  Opens  Floodgates  to  Capitalist  Restoration! 


Soviet  Workers: 

Defeat  Yeltsin-Bush 
Counterrevolution! 


Workers  Vanguard 


GorbcKhev  returns; 
socialism  faces 
new  challenges 


People's  Weekly  World 

newspaper.  These  are  hardly  demo¬ 
cratic  moves.” 

Workers  World’s  editorial  staff 
predicts  tough  times  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  immediate  future  but,  like  its 
competition,  maintains  faith  that  his¬ 
tory  is  on  the  side  of  communism. 
“The  failure  of  the  attempted  over¬ 
turn  has  undoubtedly  strengthened 
restorationist  forces,”  read  an  Aug. 
29  article,  “but  it’s  by  no  means  a 
definitive  triumph.  It’s  only  one 
phase  of  a  protracted  struggle.  The 
working  class  has  not  yet  spoken  out, 
let  alone  made  its  move.” 

Workers  Vanguard  is  a  New  York 
City-based  weekly  founded  in  1971  by 
the  Sparticist  League,  a  Trotskyist 
splinter-group  of  the  Socialist  Work¬ 


ers  Party.  It  claims  an  international 
circulation  around  16,000.  Like  the 
Revolutionary  Worker  and  the  Mili¬ 
tant,  Workers  Vanguard  maintains 
that  what  existed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
before  the  botched  coup  was  not  com¬ 
munism,  but  a  “degenerated  workers 
state”  which  had  lost  sight  of  the 
goals  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917. 

“It  maintained  the  social  founda¬ 
tion  constructed  by  the  1917  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  says  editorial  board  member 
Len  Meyers,  “but  it  was  under  the 
control  of  a  bureaucracy  which  insti¬ 
tuted  repression  of  the  working 
class.” 

Unlike  other  papers  which  are  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  CPSU,  however.  Workers 
Vanguard  does  not  celebrate  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  coup.  Its  editors  maintain 
that  perestroika,  the  reform  process 
instituted  by  Gorbachev,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  current  crisis  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  coup  was  just  a 
symptom. 

“Perestroika  essentially  set  up  the 
current  situation,”  Meyers  says. 
“After  years  of  coming  up  against  a 
dead  end,  Gorbachev  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  get  the  Soviet  economy 
out  of  its  stagnation  was  to  start  intro¬ 
ducing  partial  capitalist  measures.” 

Acknowledging  that  “glasnost  al¬ 
lowed  for  a  welcome,  even  if  limited, 
easing  of  restrictions  on  what  people 
could  read  or  write,”  Meyers  insists 
that  these  new  freedoms  were  vastly 
overshadowed  by  “the  real  meat  of 
Gorbachev’s  reforms — to  shift  the 
economy  in  the  direction  of  the  profit 
motive.”  This  move,  he  argues,  “has 
its  own  dynamic  because  these 
would-be  capitalists  .  .  .  want  to  do 
away  with  any  restraints  on  their  pro¬ 
fiteering,  and  that  means  doing  away 
with  any  remnant  of  state-controlled, 
centralized,  nationalized  economy.” 

The  editors  of  Workers  Vanguard 
would  have  welcomed  “resolute  mea¬ 
sures”  to  stem  the  incoming  tide  of 
capitalism  under  perestroika,  says 
Meyers,  but  were  harshly  critical  of 
the  August  coup,  whose  leaders  they 
maintain  are  cut  from  the  same  mold 
as  Gorbachev.  “The  coup  leaders 
committed  themselves  to  continuing 
the  so-called  market  reforms  —  in 
other  words,  the  move  toward  capi¬ 
talism,”  says  Meyers.  “They  had  no 
alternative  program.” 

Still,  Workers  Vanguard  maintains 
that  the  Soviet  people  had  far  less  to 
fear  from  the  botched  coup  than  from 
the  forces  that  opposed  it.  “During 
the  first  two  days  of  the  coup,  we 
thought  that  the  main  danger  was 
from  the  ‘Yeltsinites,’  ”  Meyers 
explains.  This  coalition,  he  argues, 
represents  “the  direct  ascendancy  of 
counterrevolutionary  forces  in  the 
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Soviet  Union  who  are  quite  open 
about  it,  who  want  to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  a  capitalist  country'.” 

Describing  the  new  power  dynam¬ 
ics  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  editors  of 
Workers  Vanguard  wrote  Sept.  13: 
“In  the  wake  of  the  pathetically 
botched  coup  by  Kremlin  Stalinists, 
Yeltsin,  with  an  enfeebled  Gorbachev 
in  tow,  seized  the  reins  of  power  in 
Moscow  in  the  name  of  ‘free  market’ 
capitalism  and  Russian  nationalism.” 

Nonetheless,  Workers  Vanguard 
counts  on  Soviet  communists  to  fight 
the  free-market  reformers  at  every 
turn. 

“What  we’re  looking  for  is  a  soci¬ 
ety  modeled  on  the  Soviet  Union  that 
existed  after  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  Meyers  explains.  “That  can 
only  happen  if  the  v.-orking  class  reas¬ 
serts  itself  and  takes  control  politi¬ 
cally  of  the  society.  In  this  case,  the 
most  important  battle  is  against  the 
forces  that  want  to  restore  capitalism 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yeltsin  is 
their  spokesman.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  “August  Revolu¬ 
tion”  has  inspired  a  wide  variety  of 
interpretations  in  the  U.S.  communist 
press.  While  the  five  publications  in 
this  survey  share  a  resilient,  even 
stubborn,  faith  that  history  is  on  the 
side  of  socialism,  at  times  the  rifts 
within  the  communist  press  seem 
almost  as  wide  as  the  gulf  separating 
them  from  the  mainstream  press. 

While  some  papers  view  the  failed 
coup  as  an  internal  struggle  within  a 
Soviet  ruling  class,  others  see  it  as  a 
legitimate  move  to  plug  the  floodgates 
of  capitalism  opened  during  pere¬ 
stroika.  While  some  maintain  critical 
support  for  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  others  dismiss  it  as 
an  entrenched  bureaucracy  which 
had  long  ago  betrayed  the  goals  of  the 
Russian  Revolution. 

In  addition,  while  some  papers 
maintain  that  the  pre-coup  Soviet 
Union  was  a  genuine  “workers  state” 
on  track  toward  socialism,  others 
argue  that  only  another  revolution 
would  have  set  the  country  on  that 
course.  In  fact,  the  only  common 
ground  they  all  share  is  a  fear  of  the 
reformers  who  have  gained  consider¬ 
able  political  clout  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  “August  Revolution.” 

Shared  ideology,  it  would  seem, 
does  not  guarantee  a  consensus  of 
opinion  when  big  events  happen  in  the 
world. 

As  one  editor  described  the  rifts  in 
the  communist  press,  “These  are  fun¬ 
damental  differences.  In  Moscow  a 
month  ago,  we  would  have  been  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  barricades,  and 
if  it  had  turned  into  a  civil  war — which 
was  not  at  all  unlikely — we  would 
have  been  shooting  at  each  other.” 


Scripps  Howard 
joint  scholarship 
program  established 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
and  three  universities  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  scholarship  program  to  en¬ 
able  four  graduates  from  each  class  of 
a  new  Cincinnati  communications 
high  school  to  continue  their  studies 
in  college. 

Four  members  of  the  class  of  1992, 
the  first  graduating  class  of  the  High 
School  for  Communication  Profes¬ 
sions,  will  receive  four-year  scholar¬ 
ships.  Each  student  will  receive 
$4,000  a  year,  provided  suitable 
grades  are  maintained. 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 
which  played  a  key  role  in  developing 
the  high  school,  will  contribute  half  of 
each  scholarship  award. 

The  scholarship  program  is  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Ohio  University’s  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism;  the 
Electronic  Media  Division  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Conservatory  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Department  of  Communications  of 
Northern  Kentucky  University.  All 
three  universities  will  match  the 
Foundation’s  contribution. 

The  High  School  for  Communica¬ 
tion  Professions,  part  of  Cincinnati’s 


public  school  system,  opened  in  1989 
and  trains  students,  half  of  which  are 
minorities,  in  broadcast  news,  print 
news,  advertising,  public  relations 
and  photography. 

Southam  to  sell 
printing  units 

Southam  Inc.  has  put  its  commer¬ 
cial  and  specialty  printing  operations 
up  for  sale  and  will  use  the  proceeds 
to  pay  off  debt. 

Southam  president  and  CEO  John 
Fisher  said  the  company  planned  to 
concentrate  on  its  core  newspaper 
and  information  businesses. 

Southam’s  graphics  group,  includ¬ 
ing  companies  operating  20  printing 
plants  in  North  America,  has  about 
4,000  employees  and  annual  revenues 
of  $602  million  (Canadian).  Assets 
were  listed  at  $472  million. 

The  graphics  group  was  operating 
at  break-even  level  pn  declining 
revenues  in  third-quarter  1990, 
Southam  reported. 

Holdings  include  Southam  Paragon 
Graphics  in  several  Canadian  loca¬ 
tions,  Dittler  Brothers  in  Georgia  and 
Holladay-Tyler  Printing  in  Maryland. 

Southam  has  retained  Burns  Fry 
Ltd.  to  handle  what  it  described  as  an 
orderly,  phased  divestiture. 
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Newspapers  in  Nicaragua 

Old  enemies  look  toward  common  goal: 
Becoming  more  objective  and  professional 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 


During  Nicaragua’s  civil  war,  local 
newspaper  journalism  was  a  bitter 
fight  that  mixed  ideology  and  family 
feuding. 

Editing  the  ruling  Sandinista  party 
organ,  Barricada,  was  Carlos  Fer¬ 
nando  Chamorro. 

Operating  the  opposition  paper.  La 
Prensa,  was  Carlos’  mother,  Violeta 
Chamorro,  as  well  as  his  sister 
Christiana  and  brother  Jaime.  The 
Chamorro  family  had  earlier  lost  its 
father  to  assasins  supporting  the  dic¬ 
tator  Anastasia  Somoza,  the  dictator 
ousted  by  the  Sandinistas. 


tory  of  Nicaragua  itself. 

“The  word  that  best  describes 
Nicaraguan  journalism  is  ‘polar¬ 
ization,’  ’’  he  said. 

“In  this  context,  Samoza  had  a 
very  partisan  press.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  press  was  very  polarized. 
We  were  a  battlefield,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  were  the  instruments  of  this 
war,”  he  said. 

With  the  war  over,  Chamorro  said, 
“I  am  an  optimist  because  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  among  journalists 
that  the  Nicaraguan  media  must 
become  more  autonomous  than  they 
were  in  the  past.  We  must  learn  how 
to  develop  a  more  professional,  a 


With  the  war  over,  Chamorro  said,  “I  am  an  optimist 
because  there  is  a  growing  awareness  among 
journaiists  that  the  Nicaraguan  media  must  become 
more  autonomous  than  they  were  in  the  past.  We 
must  iearn  how  to  deveiop  a  more  professionai,  a 
more  baianced  journaiism.” 


Each  paper  attacked  the  other  for 
disinformation  and  supposed  links  to 
the  intelligence  agencies  of  foreign 
powers. 

La  Prensa,  despised  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  suffered  the  additional  burdens 
of  systematic  censorship  by  the 
Sandinistas  —  a  muffling  that  took 
the  form  not  only  of  official  censor¬ 
ship  but  intimidation  by  government- 
organized  mobs  and  restrictions  on 
newsprint  purchases. 

However,  in  the  peace  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  Violeta  Chamorro’s  surprising 
landslide  election  victory  over  Sandi¬ 
nista  leader  Daniel  Ortega,  the  two 
papers  now  share  a  common  goal. 

More  than  anything  else,  their  top 
editors  say,  the  two  papers  must  learn 
to  become  more  objective  and  profes¬ 
sional. 

Barricada  editor  Carlos  Fernando 
Chamorro  and  La  Prensa  editor 
Javier  Aguerra  talked  about  their 
shared  aspirations  and  problems  at  a 
session  during  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  Oct.  18. 

Barricada  editor  Chamorro  said 
that  many  of  the  two  papers’  journal¬ 
ism  problems  stemmed  from  the  his¬ 


more  balanced  journalism.” 

La  Prensa  editor  Aguerra  agreed 
that  Nicaragua  was  not  so  divided. 

Still,  he  said,  “It’s  very  tough  to 
make  up  with  old  enemies,  and  still 
newspapers  are  divided  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  views  of  thei“  owners. 

“Even  thoi;£.i  we  have  a  free 
press,”  Aguerra  said,  “we  do  not 
have  independent  newspapers  in 
Nicaragua.” 

It  is  apparent,  too,  that  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  public  believes  its  country’s 
newspapers  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

“Radio  has  more  credibility  [with 
the  public]  precisely  because  it  is 
more  diverse,”  Aguerra  said. 

Indeed,  that  result  was  confirmed 
by  a  poll  of  journalists  and  academics 
conducted  this  spring  by  the  Central 
American  Journalism  Project  of  Flor¬ 
ida  International  University. 

The  poll  found  that  no  medium 
truly  has  the  confidence  of  Nicara¬ 
gua’s  educated,  but  radio  was  rated 
highest,  with  17%  saying  radio  was 
believable.  Just  10%  picked  tne  print 
media  as  most  believable,  and  only 
3%  picked  state-run  television. 

Asked  to  rate  the  news  media,  “vir¬ 
tually  no  one  rated  the  media  as 


excellent,  and  fewer  than  one-fifth 
said  it  was  ‘good,’  ”  reported  Chuck 
Green,  the  former  Associated  Press 
Mexico  City  bureau  chief  who  heads 
the  Central  American  Journalism 
Project. 

Instead,  fully  30%  rated  the  news 
media  “poor,”  and  18%  “completely 
inadequate,”  Green  said. 

Overwhelmingly,  Nicaraguan  jour¬ 
nalists  believe  that  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  journalism  is  to  inform  rather 
than  educate  the  people  or  push 
development,  he  said. 

Some  steps  have  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  greater  newspaper  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  January,  for  example,  Barricada 
officially  terminated  its  role  as  a  party 
organ  for  the  Sandinistas. 

“We  are  owned  by  the  FSLN  (the 
Sandino  National  Liberation  Front) 
but  there  is  a  basic  agreement  about 
the  autonomy  of  the  paper,”  Cha¬ 
morro  said. 

The  move  followed  internal  debate 
that  had  some  Sandinistas  accusing 
Barricada  of  being  harsher  on  its  own 
party  than  Violeta  Chamorro’s  gov¬ 
ernment. 

A  debate  of  a  different  sort  has  also 
been  under  way  in  the  newsrooms  of 
La  Prensa,  Aguerra  said. 

“One  position  is  that  [the  paper 
must]  be  positive  and  help  the  country 
develop.  The  other  is  simply  to 
report  .  .  .  [arguing]  we  don’t  have  a 
moral  mission,  we  just  have  to 
inform,”  he  said. 

“To  be  frank  with  you,”  Aguerra 
added,  “I  believe  in  [the  second]  posi¬ 
tion,  for  otherwise  we  end  up  like  the 
newspapers  of  Cuba.” 

Barricada’s  Chamorro  said  he  him¬ 
self  tends  to  believe  that  journalism 
should  have  a  moral  mission,  and 
should  help  the  country’s  development. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  with  a  smile, 
“We  are  enjoying  the  fact  of  being  in 
the  opposition.” 

However,  the  direction  of  Nicara¬ 
guan  newspaper  journalism  is  more 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  the  abysmal 
economy,  both  editors  agreed. 

Nicaraguan  journalists  are  low- 
paid  and  little  respected.  With  Nicar¬ 
agua’s  economy  in  a  virtual  melt¬ 
down,  the  potential  for  a  Mexican- 
style  corruption  of  the  press  is  enor¬ 
mous,  the  editors  said. 
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Downsizing 


Editors  theorize  how  editoriai  quaiity  can  be  maintained 
in  the  wake  of  reduced  newsroom  staffing  levels 


By  M.L.  Stein 

For  Jim  Box,  editor  of  the  Copley 
Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  one  way  to 
publish  a  top-grade  editorial  product 
in  the  face  of  reduced  staffing  is  by 
■'right  sizing”  the  people  he  has. 

This,  he  explained,  is  a  recession- 
driven  management  strategy  “by 
which  we  determine  the  best  type  of 
product  we  can  produce  with  the 
existing  number  of  staffers,  and  rede¬ 
ploy  them  in  non-traditional  ways  to 
maximize  the  productivity  of  this 
reduced  number  of  staffers.” 

Box  noted  that  the  three  Copley 
papers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  cur¬ 
rently  have  127  full-time  editorial  staff 
members  compared  with  135  in  1989 
as  the  result  of  attrition  losses.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  the  newsroom 
payroll  accounts  for  85%  of  its  total 
budget  “and  that  any  time  budget  cuts 
are  mandated,  we  have  to  look  at 
personnel.” 

The  dilemma.  Box  said,  is  whether 
to  expand  the  editorial  product  and 
expect  profitability  to  improve  or 
achieve  greater  prosperity  and  then 
start  putting  more  money  into  the 
newsroom. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued,  his 
papers  and  others  are  confronted  in 
the  1990s  with  having  to  beef-up  local 
coverage,  zone  pages  into  smaller 
geographic  areas,  develop  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  target  coverage  of  ethnic 
groups,  and  go  into  partnership  with 
newly  evolving  electronic  delivery 
systems. 

“All  this  requires  a  significant  infu¬ 
sion  of  money  into  the  editorial 
departments,”  he  asserted. 

However,  with  profits  at  a  low 
point  and  no  real  prospects  of  a  return 
to  pre-recession  levels,  Copley  will  be 
unable  to  do  more  than  restore  some 
positions  lost  in  the  past  two  years. 
Box  predicted. 

Box  was  one  of  five  Los  Angeles 
Basin  editors  who  appeared  on  a 
recent  panel  in  Long  Beach:  “The 
Future  of  Print  Journalism  in  the  Face 
of  Hiring  Freezes,  a  Changing  Eco¬ 
nomy  and  New  Technology.”  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  editor 
Bob  Burdick  sounded  an  equally 


gloomy  note  on  the  economics  of 
newspapering  and  reduced  staffing, 
but  he  warned  against  inaction. 

“The  flood  of  information  makes 
clear  that  we  have  to  develop  even 
more  sophisticated  methods  of  sort¬ 
ing  and  analyzing,”  he  said. 


cated  wires  of  old,  we  all  may  be 
adding  a  digest  service  of  the  day’s 
news,  edited  for  a  region,  with  only  a 
few  stories  longer  than  10  inches  or 
so.” 

This  service,  he  went  on,  would 
supplement  existing  wires,  enabling 


“The  flood  of  information  makes  clear  that  we  have 
to  develop  even  more  sophisticated  methods  of 
sorting  and  analyzing.” 


With  panel  moderator  Andy  Lipp- 
man,  Los  Angeles  AP  bureau  chief, 
sitting  next  to  him,  Burdick  forecast 
that  “alert  wire  service  personnel, 
among  others,  will  react  swiftly — and 
that,  much  like  the  pony  or  trun- 


a  newspaper  to  get  more  detailed  ver¬ 
sions  of  stories  it  wanted  to  run  longer 
but  would  have  the  task  of  digesting 
other  stories  done  for  it. 

“It’s  1991,”  he  proclaimed.  “Have 
(See  DOWNSIZING  on  page  41) 
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And  how  your  newspaper 
can  find  her 


Only  20  years  ago,  - 

women  were  the 
most  loyal  readers  of  newspapers — but  not 
anymore.  While  readership  has  declined  among 
all  adults,  women  have  been 

Daily  Readership*  abandoning 

daily  readership 
faster  than  men. 

Today’s  woman 
is  short  on  time, 
but  lone  on  in- 
Advertising  Bureau  formation  needs.  About  her 
family.  Her  job.  Her  health.  Most  of  all,  she 
wants  to  see  her  life  and  her  concerns  reflected 
in  the  news  and  feature  pages  of  her  newspaper. 

We  at  Tribune  Media  Services  have  a  few  ideas. 


New  Columns,  New  Concerns 


I  Our  most  talked-about  new  feature  is  The 
WOMANEWS  Report,  a  weekly  package  of  arti¬ 
cles,  photos  and  graphics  specifically  designed 
to  bring  women  back  to  the  newspaper.  Creat¬ 
ed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  with  extensive 

focus  group  re- 

WOMANEWS 

REPORT  provide  the 


REPORT _ 

A  versatile  package  of  stories  and 
art  aimed  at  today's  women. 


building  blocks  for 
a  new  ’90s  style 


-  section,  or  be  used  to  \ 

boost  appeal  to  women  ft 

throughout  the  newspaper.  W 

I  Walk  down  almost  any  aisle  of 
any  supermarket  and  you’ll  find  columnist 

'  ^  '  Stephanie 

a  shopper  studying  a  nutritional  Brush  knows 

,  ,  ,  ^  how  to  make 

label  on  the  side  of  a  package,  women  laugh 
Our  On  The  Label  column  is  a  great  way  to 
bring  today’s  supermarket  sensibilities  to  your 
food  pages.  Nutritionist  Judy  Fitzgibbons 
reviews  name-brand  products,  and  awards 
them  ★★★★s  based  on  nutritional  value. 

I  Marilynn  Preston  knows  that  fitness  has  gone 
from  a  fad  to  a  way  of  life — espe¬ 
cially  for  the  millions  of  women 
who  squeeze  workouts  into  their 
busy  schedules.  Co-author  with 
Dr.  Mitchell  Sheinkop  of  Dr. 

'  Jock,  Preston  makes  a  point  of 

Preston  s  dr  advisiog  tamilies  on  how  to  make 

Jock  column  1  t  • 

helps  women  sute  that  theit  exercise  programs 

keep  fit.  I  .  •  r 

and  recreation  remain  run, 
healthy,  and  in  tune  with  their  individual 
needs. 

I  Women’s  health  concerns  also  extend  to  the 
environment,  and  TMS  S  new  Laura  Jackson’s 

p  ,  Earth  Savers  offers 

Farth  Savers  feature  addresses  practical  advice. 


Marilynn 
Preston’s  Dr. 
Jock  column 
helps  women 
keep  fit. 


Today’s  Families,  Today's  Comics 


'  I  Two  of  TMS  s  newest  women  are  Max 
and  Darlene,  stars  of  the  uproarious 
Suburban  Cowgirls  comic  strip.  Max  is  a 
single  mom  who  loves  her  kids,  her  job,  classic 
rock,  soap  operas,  and  the  search  for  Elvis. 
Darlene  is  a  down-to-earth  office  worker  with 
a  couch  potato  for  a  husband.  _ 
Together,  they  roam  the  suburban 
landscape  batding  the  perils  of  aer¬ 
obics  classes,  marriage  counseling, 
and  New  Age  guys. 

I  Six-year-old  DlLLON  doesn’t  really 
know  much  yet  about  women,  but 

I _ 1 _ 1 _ J_!_-  ^1 _ c  _ 

OUiV.  mujvvo  IIWYV  LW  U.11VV.  UiiV^V.  \J1 

,  t  .  1  I  •  1  Tnere's  a 

them  crazy — ^his  teacher,  his  day  care  nttie  bit  of 

.  I  1  •  ■  1  A  CXtONinall 

supervisor,  and  his  single  mom.  A  ourkids. 

real  comics  kid  for  the  ’90s,  he’s  the  freshest 

mischief-maker  to  hit  the  funnies  in  years. 
(And  the  humor  is  so  on-target  that  a  major 
state  university  is  featuring  the  strip  in  a  new 
-  teaching  manual!) 

I  There’s  also  our  newest  comic. 
The  Buckets,  a  very  funny  look 
’  at  the  world  in  which  mom  and 
dad  find  that  raising  a  family  is  less 


this  interest  in  an  appealing  graphic  for¬ 
mat.  Each  day,  creator  Laura  Jackson 
provides  a  new  tip  on  simple  steps  every 
household  can  take  to  help  preserve  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

I  On  the  lighter  side,  humor  columnist 
Stephanie  Brush  writes  the  stories  women 
will  relate  to,  laugh  at,  and  talk  about  with 
friends  and  co-workers. 


Declining  readership  is  a  problem  we  must 
battle  every  day,  on  every  page.  Two-career 
families,  VCRs,  and  catalog  shopping  won’t  go 
away.  But  readers  will — unless  we  keep  up 
with  the  way  they  live  today. 

Today’s  women  want  a  newspaper  that  under¬ 
stands  the  challenges  and  the  joys  of  their  busy 
lives.  A  paper  with  articles,  columns  and 
comics  created  to  meet  contemporary  needs, 
not  a  paper  that  takes  them  for  granted. 

We’ve  got  the  features  to  build  that  newspaper. 
For  more  information  and  samples,  call  Mary 
Beth  Pacer  at  1-800-245-6536. 


Tribune  Media  Services 


of  a  circus,  and  more  of  a  zoo,  than  its  ever 
been.  Introduced  last  summer,  this  strip  is  fast 
becoming  a  comics  page  fixture  from  coast  to 
coast. 


SUBURBAN  COWGIRLS 


What  Women  Really  Want 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Gaylord  Whiting  Gary  Merrell 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den-  I 
ver  has  announced  the  following  i 
executive  appointments. 

Gaylord  Whiting,  formerly  an  < 

executive  with  the  Houston  Post,  the  < 

Dallas  Times-Herald,  the  Detroit  1 

Free  Press  and  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera,  has  been  named  vice 
president  for  finance  and  information  | 

services  at  the  News.  He  succeeds 
Dave  Buckey,  who  has  been  ap-  ‘ 

pointed  controller/newspapers  with 
News  parent  company  E.W.  Scripps 
in  Cincinnati.  * 

Pat  Manginelli,  formerly  in  ad-  ' 

vertising  management  at  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  classified  advertising  at  the  * 

News.  ^ 

♦  *  ♦  I 

Gary  D.  Merrell,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director  at  the  i 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  has  been  i 

promoted  to  ad  director  at  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  succeeds  David  J.  Welt-  , 

NER,  who  recently  retired. 

Merrell  previously  had  worked  as 
classified  ad  manager  and  retail  ad 
manager  at  the  Dispatch  and  classi¬ 
fied  sales  manager  with  the  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Id  *  Id 

Pall  G.  Hlegel,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  director  at  the  Times  Herald- 
Record  of  Middletown,  N.Y.,  has 


Paul  Huegel 


Fred  Simmonds 


been  named  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Boston  Herald. 

Huegel  previously  had  served  as  ad 
director  at  the  Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel 
and  research  project  coordinator  with 
the  Miami  Herald. 

Id  Id  Id 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
has  announced  the  following  staff 
appointments. 

Stuart  Warner,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/region,  has  been 
promoted  to  deputy  managing  editor/ 
news.  He  continues  to  oversee  the 
Sunday  Beacon  Magazine. 

Warner  previously  had  worked  as  a 
columnist,  religion  writer,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  features  and 
executive  sports  editor  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Debbie  Van  Tassel,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor/weekends;  Michael 
Needs,  formerly  assistant  managing 
editor/operations,  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor/weekends; 
Bonnie  Bolden,  formerly  metro  edi¬ 
tor/suburbs,  has  been  named  day  sub¬ 
urban  editor;  Karen  Chuparkoff, 
formerly  region  editor,  has  been 
named  day  city  editor;  Phil  Glende, 
formerly  metro  editor/Summit 
County,  has  been  named  night  city 
editor;  David  Hertz,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor,  has  been  named 
night  suburban  editor;  and  Ron  Kirk- 


SEY,  formerly  metro  editor/govern- 
ment,  has  been  named  acting  business 
editor. 


The  Asbury  Park  Press  in  Neptune, 
N.J.,  has  announced  the  following 
editorial  staff  appointments; 

Harry  Ziegler,  formerly  acting 
features  editor,  has  been  named  fea¬ 
tures  editor.  He  succeeds  Kathleen 
Burke,  now  with  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

Ziegler  previously  had  worked  in 
several  editorial  posts  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  including  editor  for  Ocean 
County,  bureau  chief  and  staff  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  1*1 

Fred  Simmonds,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Ocean  section,  has  been  named 
Ocean  County  editor. 

Simmonds  previously  had  worked 
as  bureau  correspondent  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  defunct  Washington,  D.C., 
office,  bureau  chief  and  reporter. 

Phil  Hartman,  formerly  a  copy 
desk  staffer,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  paper’s  weekly  business  tabloid. 
Business  Press  Monday.  He  succeeds 
Ken  Moore,  now  with  the  Miami 
Review. 

Hartman  previously  had  worked  as 
editor  of  the  paper’s  defunct  weekly 
news  publication.  Freehold  Journal. 


Beth  Colby  Clark,  formerly  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 

Clark  previously  had  worked  as 
manager  of  retail  and  national  adver¬ 
tising,  creative  services  and  prepress 
at  the  Gazette;  sales  representative 
and  classified  advertising  manager  at 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  Capital  Times',  and 
advertising  director  and  manager  of 
retail,  classified  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  prepress  with  the  Globe- 
Gazette  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  where 
she  also  served  on  the  editorial  board. 
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Steven  Rossi 


Jeffrey  Kohler 


Lorry  AAorbert 


Robert  Mies 


Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has 
announced  the  following  executive  appointments. 

STEVEN  ROSSI,  formerly  senior  vice  president/finance,  systems  and  legal,  has  been  promoted  to  executive  vice 
president,  responsible  for  circulation,  finance  and  operations. 

Rossi  previously  had  served  as  vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer  for  PNI. 

JEFFREY  V.  KOHLER,  formerly  vice  president/inquirer  circulation,  has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice  president/circula¬ 
tion  for  both  the  Inquirer  and  the  Daily  News. 

Kohler  previously  had  served  as  marketing  manager  at  PNI  and  in  marketing  and  circulation  posts  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

LARRY  D.  AAARBERT,  formerly  vice  president/operations  research  and  planning,  has  been  promoted  to  the  new  position 
of  senior  vice  president/operations,  responsible  for  production  and  systems. 

Marbert  previously  had  served  as  vice  president/production  at  PNI  and  in  production  management  positions  with  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Knight-Ridder  Co.  of  Miami,  parent  of  PNI  and  the  Herald. 

ROBERT  MIES,  formerly  vice  president/finance,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  president/finance  and  chief  financial 
officer. 

Mies  previously  had  worked  as  assistant  controller  at  PNI  and  in  positions  with  K-R's  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle-Beacon. 


Art  Beeghly,  formerly  commu¬ 
nity  editor  of  the  Inyo  Register  in 
Bishop,  Calif.,  has  been  named  news 
editor  at  Mineral  King  Publishing 
Inc.,  publishers  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Tulare  County,  Calif. 

Beeghly  previously  had  worked  as 
editor  of  the  Battle  Mountain  (Nev.) 
News. 

Jim  Runyan,  who  previously  had 
worked  in  retail  advertising  at  the 
Advance-Register  in  Tulare,  Calif., 
has  joined  Mineral  King  Publishing  as 
an  account  executive. 


Gary  Grossman  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record  in  Middletown,  N.Y.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Hadley  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Times  of  Geneva  —  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Jerry  Nachman  of  the  New 
York  Post  —  second  vice  president; 
and  Lew  Wheaton  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  Albany  —  secretary.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  CUDDIHY  of  the  Buffalo 
News  is  immediate  past  president. 


Nancy  Woodhull,  a  trustee  of  the 
Arlington,  Va. -based  Freedom 
Forum  and  formerly  executive  vice 


president  and  editor  in  chief  of  Time 
Publishing  Ventures’  Southern  Prog¬ 
ress  Corp.,  has  established  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  Nancy  Woodhull  &  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.,  to  develop  strategies  to 
attract  women  readers. 

Woodhull  previously  had  served  as 
president  of  Gannett  News  Service 
and  Gannett  New  Media  and  was  a 
founding  editor  and  the  first  managing 
editor  for  news  of  USA  Today. 


Dennis  Mack,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Daily  Courier,  has  been  promoted  to 


publisher.  He  succeeds  John  E. 
VOORHIES,  who  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  board  chairman  of  the 
parent.  Courier  Publishing  Co.  of 
Grants  Pass. 

Mack  previously  had  served  as 
advertising  director,  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  and  business  manager. 


Sharon  D.  Fitzpatrick,  formerly 
a  personnel  executive  for  companies 
in  Florida,  Maryland  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  has  been  appointed  per¬ 
sonnel  director  at  the  Centre  Daily 
Times  of  State  College,  Pa. 


A  GREAT  PLACEMENT  REPUTATION... 
SERVICE  THAT  SETS  THE  STANDARD... 

Specialists  in  newspapers  for  more  than  three  decades. 
To  discuss  your  search  in  confidence,  call: 


(215)  565-0800 


QORDON 


610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  PA  19063 
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Earl  Aronson,  80,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  chief  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  and  a  gardening  columnist  for 
AP  Newsfeatures,  died  Oct.  20  after  a 
long  illness. 

Aronson  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Boston  and  Portland, 
Maine,  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
and  the  Hudson  (N .  Y.)  Register-Star. 
*  *  * 

Arthur  W.  Bernal,  78,  food  and 
restaurant  critic  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  local  radio  stations  in 
New  York,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Oct. 
13. 

« 

Angela  D.  Blessing,  33,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Piqua  (Ohio) 
Daily  Call  and  earlier  a  staffer  with 
People  magazine,  died  of  cancer  Oct. 
13. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  S.  Bloodworth  Jr.,  69, 
retired  copy  editor  with  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  died  of  an 
aortic  aneurysm  Oct.  17. 


Glen  A.  Boissonneault,  73,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News  and  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
died  Oct.  12. 


Ronald  W.  Boyd,  41,  art  critic  for 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  died  from 
complications  related  to  AIDS  Oct. 
17. 

Boyd  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter,  editor  and  columnist  at  the 
T-H,  reporter  and  assistant  city  editor 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  reporter  and  city  editor  with  the 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

*  *  * 

John  Cotter,  48,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  New 


OBITUARIES  — 


York  Daily  News,  died  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  Oct.  25. 

Cotter  previously  had  worked  as 
metropolitan  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  New  York  Newsday,  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh  and  Reuters. 


Arnold  A.  Dornfeld,  84,  former 
reporter  and  editor  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
died  Oct.  18. 


Heland  S.  Foust,  91,  former  auto 
editor  and  war  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  Oct.  3. 


John  Caspar,  58,  retired  deputy 
foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
died  Oct.  7. 

Caspar  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  the  Daily 
Calumet  in  Illinois. 


Marcus  Aurelius  Goodrich,  93, 
who  wrote  about  naval  subjects  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  worked  in 
the  drama  department  at  the  defunct 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  of 
heart  failure  Oct.  20. 


Ray  Howard,  94,  former  news 
photographer  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  defunct  New  York  Joiir- 
nal-American,  died  of  pneumonia 
Oct.  23. 


Frederick  “Jerry”  Jerome,  76, 
who  had  held  editorial  positions  with 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  died  Oct.  21. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
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Ben  Kartman,  90,  a  journalism 
professor  and  writer,  editor  and  con¬ 
sultant  for  newspapers  in  the  Chicago 
area,  including  the  Chicago  Daily 
Journal,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Pioneer  Press  newspapers,  died 
Oct.  6. 


Lucia  Lewis,  91,  former  travel 
writer  and  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  died  Oct.  19. 


Jean  Hudson  Lunzer,  75,  former 
reporter  and  editor  with  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Times,  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times  and  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  died  of  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  or  Lou  Gehrig’s  dis¬ 
ease,  Oct.  24. 


William  (Bill)  Joseph  Lupton, 
76,  an  administration  executive  with 
Thomson  Newspapers  of  Canada, 
died  Oct.  18. 

Lupton  previously  had  worked  as 
publisher  of  the  Nanaimo  (B.C.)  Free 
Press  and  the  Trinidad  Guardian  and 
Evening  News  in  the  West  Indies,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Chatham 
(Ont.)  News,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Guelph  (Ont.)  Mercury,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Oshawa 
(Ont.)  Times  and  president  of  Thom¬ 
son  West  Indies  Holdings. 

*  * 

Joseph  T.  Martin,  82,  retired  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  died  Oct.  7. 


Clyde  Rembert  Sr.,  91,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  at  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  Printing  Co.  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  local  television  and  radio 
concern,  died  of  natural  causes  Oct. 
21. 


Horace  A.  Sutton,  72,  travel 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York 
Post,  the  Saturday  Review,  Sports 
Illustrated  and  McCall’s  magazines 
and  the  defunct  New  York  Sun,  died 
Oct.  26. 


Thomas  Duffy  Zumbo,  63,  a  public 
relations  executive  and  former 
reporter  and  city  editor  at  United 
Press  International,  was  found  dead 
in  his  apartment  Oct.  I. 

Zumbo  previously  had  worked  as 
an  editor  and  consultant  with  the 
defunct  New  York  City  Tribune. 

_ I 
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Keep  Your  Trademark  Your  Trademark! 


Advertise  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  specid  December  7th,  'Trademarks  atxJ  the  Press,'  puiiout  section 
and  heip  secure  your  trademarks'  proper  usage  in  the  news  industry,  it  is  the  originci  trademark  section  and 
the  oniy  one  dedicated  to  the  writers  and  editors  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Benefits  of  advertising  in  “Trademarks  and  the  Press” 

■  Your  ad  in  this  section  serves  as  a  testimoniai  of  your  continued  effort  and  intention  to 
protect  your  trademark  shouid  it  ever  be  chaiienged. 

■  Everytime  you  pubiish  the  correct  use  and  identification  of  your  trademark  in  the  news 
industry's  ieading  magazine,  you  reduce  its  possibie  misuse  by  the  press. 

■  Trademark  awareness  means  product  awaren^essi  Your  ad  here  wili  increase  your 
product  awareness  in  the  press  which  naturaiiy  ieads  to  more  product  saies. 

Your  advertising  doiiars  wiii  be  invested  in  a  magazine  read  by  over  90,000  iDrofessiorxais. 

Vaiuabie  readership  and  unsurpassed  reach  in  the  newspaper  industry  is  what  Editor  &  Publisher  is  aii  about. 

Advertising  Deadiines:  Space — November  20  Copy — November  22 

To  place  your  ad  contact  your  E&P  soles  representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  Son  Francisco 

212*675*4380  312*641  *0041  504*386*9673  213*382*6346  415*421*7950 

We've  labeled  a  few  trademarks,  how  many  others  do  you  see? 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  11/05/9110/29/9111/05/90 


Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

7.875 

8.00 

6.625 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

27.00 

25.50 

29.375 

Capital  Citics/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

406.00 

402.00 

393.75 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.50 

20.00 

16.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

24.75 

24.125 

20.375 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

39.375 

41.00 

31.875 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

47.75 

49.00 

39.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

22.75 

22.625 

22.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

16.625 

18.50 

14.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

21.00 

20.00 

18.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)* 

22.75 

21.75 

18.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

20.375 

19.75 

17.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.25 

14.25 

12.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

21.50 

21.50 

17.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

20.625 

20.625 

13.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

28.625 

29.625 

23.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

36.00 

37.625 

35.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

187.25 

191.50 

172.75 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 
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McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.00 

10.75 

8.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

12.125 

11.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.125 

20.875 

10.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.00 

17.00 

17.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.625 

15.75 

14.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.50 

15.50 

17.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.00 

21.75 

21.875 

Pearson  (b) 

7.60 

7.53 

6.21 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

24.25 

21.125 

9.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


Garden  State 
writes  down  assets 

Publicly  traded  Media  General  Inc.  has  taken  a  $73.5 
million  write-off  on  its  investment  in  privately  held  Garden 
State  Newspapers. 

The  accounting  change  had  no  cash  effect.  The  principal 
result  was  to  eliminate  Garden  State’s  financial  results — 
most  recently  losses — from  Media  General’s  quarterly 
earnings  reports.  Nor  will  Garden  State’s  results  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  disclosure  by  Media  General. 

Media  General  retains  a  40%  stake  in  Houston-based 
Garden  State — $10  million  in  common  stock  and  $63.5 
million  in  preferred  stock — and  representation  on  its 
board. 

The  change  stems  from  Garden  State’s  decision  to  write 
down  the  value  of  “a  substantial  portion”  of  intangible 
assets  from  newspaper  holdings,  including  about  15  dailies 
in  California,  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  Media  General 
did  not  oppose  the  move. 

“It  basically  was  just  an  accounting  decision,”  said 
Garden  State  vice  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
William  Dean  Singleton.  “It  will  improve  our  results  from 
’92  forward.” 

Garden  State,  from  its  acquisitions  in  recent  years, 
included  sizable  intangible  assets  such  as  good  will — the 
value  of  a  newspaper  over  and  above  its  physical  assets — 
on  its  books,  Singleton  said,  and  this  year’s  reduced 
revenues  and  earnings  presented  a  good  time  to  reduce  the 
value  of  those  assets  on  the  company’s  books. 

Job  line  for 
Gazette  jobless 

The  Arkansas  Press  Association  has  established  a  toll- 
free  phone  number  to  help  500  people  find  work  after  being 
left  jobless  when  the  Arkansas  Gazette  closed  Oct.  18. 

The  press  association,  headquartered  in  Little  Rock, 
said  it  has  turned  its  seminar  room  into  a  job  clearing¬ 
house,  equipped  with  computer,  telephone  and  type¬ 
writers. 

The  group  asks  newspapers  seeking  workers  to  call  1- 
800-737-1600. 

APA  executive  director  Dennis  Schick  said  APA  staff¬ 
ers  have  been  on  the  phone  constantly,  as  people  have 
called  to  donate  services  to  the  idled  workers. 

“The  response  has  been  overwhelming,”  he  said. 

Maleska  joins 
Veronis  Suhler 

Martin  Maleska,  who  led  mergers  and  acquisitions  for 
Maxwell  Macmillan  Inc.,  is  now  with  New  York  invest¬ 
ment  banker  Veronis  Suhler  &  Associates  Inc. 

He  will  work  in  publishing  and  corporate  finance  and  in 
the  company’s  limited  partnership  investment  affiliate. 

Maleska  joined  Macmillan  in  1980  and  headed  several 
operations.  After  British-based  Maxwell  Communication 
acquired  the  U.S.  publishing  house,  he  led  the  company’s 
buying,  selling  and  financing. 

Cap  Cities  sells 
electronics  book 

International  Data  Group  of  Boston  has  acquired  Elec¬ 
tronic  News  from  Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.’s  Chilton  pub¬ 


lishing  subsidiary. 

Electronic  News,  based  in  New  York,  is  a  35-year-old 
weekly  circulating  to  70,000  executives  in  the  electronics 
industry. 

No  price  was  disclosed. 

Privately  held  IDG  says  it  has  4,000  employees  and  $770 
million  in  annual  revenues.  Its  publishing  group  includes 
155  newspapers  and  magazines  and  it  operates  research 
and  exhibition  subsidiaries. 


An  article  in  the  Nov.  2  issue  of  E&P  concerning  the 
launching  of  the  first  nationwide  Native  American  weekly 
newspaper  contained  an  incorrect  figure  due  to  a  typogra¬ 
phical  error.  Freedom  Forum  will  donate  $100,000  to  the 
Lakota  Times  of  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  as  the  first  investor  in  a 
project  that  will  allow  the  newspaper  to  go  national. 


Correction 
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Hardships  in  common 

U.S.  automakers,  media  execs  discuss  coping  with  the  economy 


■  By  Tony  Case 

The  American  automobile  and 
newspaper  industries  have  at  least 
one  thing  in  common:  both  have  seen 
better  times. 

A  panel  of  auto  and  media  execu¬ 
tives  discussed  the  economic  hard¬ 
ships  they  have  faced  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  in  Detroit. 

Predictably,  competition — ^for  De¬ 
troit,  the  Japanese  and  other  foreign 
manufacturers;  for  newspapers,  any 
number  of  new  media  that  have 
exploded  onto  the  scene  in  the  past 
decade  —  was  cited  as  a  primary  rea¬ 
son  for  the  decline  in  the  industries’ 
respective  market  shares. 

“Most  of  you  think  you’re  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Well,  you’re 
not.  You’re  in  the  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  business,  and 
the  newspapers  that  aren’t  doing 
well  .  .  .  fail  to  recognize  you’re 
competing  for  the  readers’  time  in  the 
broad  arena  of  news,  information  and 
entertainment,’’  said  A1  Neuharth, 
chairman  of  the  Arlington,  Va.-based 
Freedom  Forum  and  former  chief  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  in  Arlington. 

“Most  of  your  publishers  still  fail  to 
realize  that  radio  is  here  to  stay,  and 
they’re  not  sure  at  all  that  television 
should  even  be  reckoned  with  yet,” 
he  quipped. 

Bennett  Bidwell,  retired  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  Chrysler  Corp.,  maintained 
that  newspapers  and  auto  manufac¬ 
turers  both  have  been  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  competition  which,  he 
noted,  “came  in  slowly,  and  built  to  a 
point  where  there  is  too  much  capac¬ 
ity.” 

The  decline  in  the  auto  industry 
could  have  been  offset  at  least  par¬ 
tially,  he  observed,  had  auto  execu¬ 
tives  read  newspaper  stories  that 
called  on  them  to  compete  more  ag¬ 
gressively,  keep  prices  low,  recog¬ 
nize  the  needs  of  customers,  and  not 
pay  their  top  officers  “more  than  a 
living  wage.” 

Bidwell  added  that  the  newspaper 
business  might  have  been  better  off, 
too,  had  it  followed  its  own  advice. 

“I  think  your  own  industry  has  not 
listened  to  itself .  .  .  and  maybe  in 
terms  of  your  own  problems,  you 
ought  to  go  back  and  read  your  own 
papers,”  he  said. 


Neuharth  conceded  that,  while  for¬ 
eign  competition  might  have  “grabbed 
the  imagination  of  a  lot  of  consum¬ 
ers,”  it  also  “grabbed  the  imagination 
of  the  media  and  gave  the  media  an 
opportunity  that  they  love — to  pick 
on  the  establishment.” 

Former  United  Auto  Workers  pres¬ 
ident  Douglas  Fraser  said,  “I  think 
there’s  a  parallel  between  the  auto 
industry  and  the  newspaper  industry 
because,  like  us,  you  had  a  monopoly. 
Now  you  have  television,  you  have 
different  forms  of  advertising,  and  the 
same  thing  has  happened  to  you  that 
has  happened  to  the  auto  industry — 
[you  have  to]  find  new  ways  to  com¬ 
pete.” 


“Basically,  the  auto  industry  was 
led  by  a  bunch  of  arrogant  people,” 
Fraser  observed.  “You  couldn’t  tell 
them  anything,  the  consumer 
couldn’t  tell  them  anything,  and  it 
didn’t  matter  because  we  had  a 
monopoly  —  and  we  built  some  lousy 
cars  in  the  1970s.” 

Arwady  said  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  should  respond  to  its  readers’ 
needs  just  as  the  automobile  industry 
has  redirected  its  thinking;  newspa¬ 
pers,  like  the  Big  Three  automakers, 
must  work  to  improve  their  product. 

“The  number  one  product  problem 
in  the  newspaper  industry  today  is 
that  we  have  very  dull  newspapers,” 
he  said. 


Arwady  said  the  newspaper  industry  should 
respond  to  its  readers’  needs  just  as  the  automobile 
industry  has  redirected  its  thinking;  newspapers,  like 
the  Big  Three  automakers,  must  work  to  improve  their 
product. 


George  Arwady,  publisher  of  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  said 
newspapers  need  to  be  mindful  of 
competitors’  marketing  and  pricing 
strategies. 

“Our  profit  margins  are  probably 
not  realistic  with  the  competition  we 
are  facing,”  he  observed.  “We  reck¬ 
lessly  are  pushing  up  our  prices  for 
both  our  readers  and  our  advertisers 
in  a  way  that  is  just  driving  them  to  the 
arms  of  the  competition.” 

Neuharth  also  touched  on  the  idea 
of  pricing,  but  maintained  that, 
whereas  automobiles  may  have  been 
overpriced,  newspapers  remain  too 
much  a  bargain. 

“When  you  come  to  a  city  like 
Detroit,  and  you  see  two  of  the  best 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
country  still  virtual  giveaways  at  250 
apiece,  it’s  a  damn  shame,”  he  said. 

“The  cost  of  newspapers  is  dirt- 
cheap,  and  you  ought  to  be  telling 
your  publishers  that,”  he  told  the  edi¬ 
tors. 

Executives  from  both  sides  agreed 
that  giving  the  customer  what  he  or 
she  wants  —  in  addition  to  justifying 
the  bottom  line  —  is  essential  for  the 
revitalization  of  the  two  industries. 


Neuharth  agreed,  saying  that  if 
newspapers  “present  a  maximum  of 
news,  on  a  broad  scale,  in  a  minimum 
of  time,  we’ll  get  [the  consumer]. 

“If  we  continue  to  believe  that  they 
want  to  read  that  deathless  prose  that 
some  of  your  reporters,  and  some  of 
you,  think  is  so  essential  —  endless, 
deathless  prose  —  you’re  going  to 
lose  them.” 

Still,  the  milieu  of  the  industry 
might  not  be  as  tragic  as  some  have 
portrayed  it;  Neuharth  noted  that 
newspapers  are  “doing  a  hell  of  a  lot 
better”  than  some  publishers  will 
admit. 

“Publishers  like  to  cry,”  he  said. 
“Publishers  love  to  sympathize  with 
each  other.  Publishers  love  to  tell  you 
how  bad  things  are  —  and  then  some 
of  you  print  it. 

“They’re  not  nearly  as  bad  as  your 
publishers  say  they  are.  Most  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country — most  newspa¬ 
per  companies — are  quite  profitable, 
thank  you.” 

While  many  newspapers  may  not 
earn  as  much  profit  today  as  they 
have  in  recent  years,  Neuharth  main¬ 
tained,  “there  are  a  damn  few  of  them 
in  danger  of  going  broke.” 
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How  The  European  reaches  American  readers 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“Europe’s  First  National  Newspa¬ 
per”  reaches  readers  in  America  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  “the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Newspaper”  gets  to  them. 

Almost  a  year-and-a-half  after  its 
launch.  The  European  began  printing 
in  the  U.S.  last  month.  Like  USA 
Today,  Robert  Maxwell’s  colorful 
weekly  is  a  product  of  facsimile  page 
transmissions  from  its  prepress  pro¬ 
duction  operation  to  a  remote  output 
site.  Also  like  the  national  daily,  it  is 
printed  on  contract,  in  this  case  by  a 
Gannett  company. 

Whatever  similarity  exists  between 
the  operations  soon  ends,  however. 
In  addition  to  cross-country  and 
cross-continent  page  transmissions,  it 
now  sends  pages  across  the  Atlantic. 


Moreover,  after  arrival  and  output 
at  a  single  U.S.  site,  page  negatives 
are  freighted  a  few  hundred  miles  for 
printing  and  are  then  sent  out  across 
the  country  to  “probably  a  lot  more 
than”  the  initially  publicized  24  distri¬ 
bution  points,  according  to  Jim  Jeski, 
the  paper’s  U.S.  circulation  director, 
based  in  New  York  City. 

Jeski  said,  “We’re  roughly  putting 
25,000  copies  from  Portland,  Maine, 
all  the  way  down  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  then  we’re  putting  another 
8,000  copies  into  another  15  major 
markets.” 

Though  its  several  thousand  retail 
outlets  range  from  street  newstands 
to  convenience  stores,  Jeski  said  the 
European  is  targeting  outlets  in  air¬ 
ports,  hotels  and  other  areas  fre¬ 
quented  by  travelers. 

Newsracks,  he  said,  are  not  in  the 
picture.  “Because  of  the  cover  price 
of  $2.50  a  copy,  it’sjust  not  feasible  to 
expect  people  to  carry  around  $2.50  in 
coins.” 

Until  now,  copies  were  flown  in 
from  London.  About  110  New  York 
City  newsstands  carried  copies; 
another  700  copies  went  to  downtown 
Washington,  D.C.,  outlets,  and  400 


more  went  to  Boston. 

Now,  said  Jeski,  “It’s  working  a  lot 
better  than  receiving  copies  from 
London,  because  when  you  deal  with 
airlines  you  never  know  when  you’re 
going  to  get  copies.”  He  termed  the 
first  10  days  of  “local”  printing  and 
distribution  “excellent.”  An  8  a.m. 
pressrun,  he  said,  “virtually  gives  us 
all  day,  until  9,  10  o’clock  that  eve¬ 
ning,  to  be  at  our  various  distribution 
points.” 

Copies  of  the  European  and  Max¬ 
well’s  Racing  Times  are  piggybacked 
onto  existing  transport  operations, 
sharing  truck  space  with  other  news¬ 
papers.  For  the  Northeast,  the  heavi¬ 
est  circulation  area,  Jeski  said  “the 
major  portion  of  our  print  run  is 
brought  back  down  here  into  the  city 
for  breakup  and  distribution  by  Met¬ 


ropolitan  News  and  other  truckers.” 

For  subscriptions,  handled  out  of 
the  New  York  office,  Jeski  said  the 
paper  is  obtaining  a  second-class 
postal  permit.  “Initially,  once  we  get 
the  permit,”  said  Jeski,  “we  have 
requested  entries  into  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles”  to  post 
copies  locally  that  are  flown  in  from 
the  Boston  print  site.  Additional 
entries  will  depend  on  various  mar¬ 
kets’  volume,  he  said. 

Jeski  reported  that,  although  the 
second  week’s  numbers  had  not  been 
tabulated,  they  looked  to  be  running 
higher  than  the  almost  140  subscrip¬ 
tion  requests  received  in  the  first  two 
days,  when  about  150  sample-copy 
requests  were  also  filled. 

Before  any  of  that  happens, 
though,  the  paper  is  created  by  its 
prepress  production  in  the  U.K., 
where  the  largely  Macintosh-based 
operation  relies  on  products  from 
Scitex  for  color  and  QED-Comtec  for 
text  (companies  in  which  Maxwell 
respectively  had  and  has  interests). 

High-resolution  images  reside  on  a 
Scitex  Whisper,  and  pages  are  output 
on  Scitex  Raystars.  But  page  design 
and  image  processing  (with  low-reso¬ 


lution  images)  are  accomplished  on 
Scitex  Visionary  Mac  workstations 
based  on  Quark  software  rather  than 
on  high-end  Scitex  workstations. 
Hardcopy  color  is  brought  into  the 
system  through  a  Scitex  SmartScan- 
ner.  Another  Scitex  scanner  and  an 
ECRM  Autokon  handle  black-and- 
white  scans.  A  Sinclair  Picture  Post 
captures  wirephotos. 

Editorial  uses  QED  on  networked 
Macs  for  staff  reporting  and  brings  in 
wire  services  over  Diwan’s  News- 
Net,  also  on  a  Mac. 

Taking  advantage  of  its  existing 
contract  with  London’s  Financial 
Times,  the  European’s  facsimile 
transmissions  go  to  Evergreen,  the 
FT’s  printer  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
where  films  are  made  and  shipped  to 
Gannett’s  Boston  Offset  print  fecility . 

In  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the 
European’s  U.S.  print  launch,  pro¬ 
duction  director  Norman  Walker 
acknowledged  that  starting  with  but 
one  print  site  “is  going  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

Any  decision  on  future  multiple 
print  sites,  he  told  E&P,  will  await  an 
assessment  of  the  launch,  adding  that 
there  was  reason  for  optimism  be¬ 
cause  readers  already  had  sought  sub¬ 
scriptions  without  benefit  of  prior 
promotion.  “We  will  respond  as  the 
market  demands,”  said  Walker,  not¬ 
ing  that  so  far  half  his  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  in  Europe  is  within  the  U.K. 

(Walker’s  tenure  with  Maxwell  pre¬ 
dates  the  European;  his  service  to 
Mirror  newspapers  predates  Max¬ 
well’s  arrival  there.  He  had  joined 
Mirror  from  a  government  print  office 
before  Maxwell  acquired  the  busi¬ 
ness,  then  quit  a  few  years  later  only 
to  rejoin,  five  years  ago,  after  Max¬ 
well  had  taken  over.) 

The  European  is  printed  on  30-lb. 
stock  run  on  cold  web  offset  (a  16-unit 
Goss  Urbanite).  Walker  said  he  was 
“very  impressed”  with  the  quality  of 
Boston  Offset’s  reproduction.  “If  we 
send  good  quality,  they  can  repro¬ 
duce  it,”  he  commented. 

Given  the  serious  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  color  by  Maxwell’s  Mirror- 
Color  Institute,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
the  paper  seems  to  attain  “magazine- 
quality”  color  consistently.  A  casual 
look  shows  a  U.S.  print  job  compar¬ 
able  in  quality  to  that  run  off  Max¬ 
well’s  MAN  Roland  presses  in  Brit¬ 
ain. 

From  his  experience  in  Britain, 


The  current  arrangement  moves  data  at  a  rate 
averaging  2V2-3  minutes  per  page,  depending  on 
content,  said  Waiker.  The  paper  consists  of  two  16- 
page  sections.  With  its  coior,  that  comes  to  a  totai  of 
80  transmissions. 
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where  for  many  papers  color  is  noth¬ 
ing  new,  Walker  went  beyond  what 
U.S.  newspapers  have  come  to  real¬ 
ize,  saying  that  his  organization’s 
philosophy  is  that  while  “color  never 
sold  a  copy,”  bad  color  will  lose 
sales. 

Full-size  pages  mounted  on  Cros- 
field  facsimile  units  are  optically 
reduced  to  just  over  92%  before  scan¬ 
ning  and  transmission,  according  to 
Walker,  who  said  the  loss  of  about  8% 
is  not  detectable. 

Asked  why  pages  are  sent  first  to 
New  Jersey  when  they  are  printed  in 
Boston,  Walker  explained  that  “the 
quickest  way  for  us  to  get  into  the 
American  market  and  to  get  negatives 
over  there”  was  to  find  an  existing  fax 
line.  And  the  European  already  uses 
the  Financial  Times’  facsimile  ser¬ 
vices  to  move  pages  to  its  French 
printer  in  Roubaix  and  was  aware  of 
the  FT’s  arrangement  with  Ever¬ 
green. 

Another  advantage  “is  that  when 
we  send  the  page  to  Roubaix,  they  do 
a  broadcast,  so  it’s  sent  to  America  at 
the  same  time,”  saving  some  time  “at 
the  FT  end,”  he  added.  “Our  gut  feel 
was  that  we’d  do  far  better  to  go  with 
someone  established.” 

Evergreen  could  receive,  output 


and  check  pages,  but  lacked  press 
capacity  to  print  the  European, 
though  it  would  ship  the  negatives  to 
any  print  site,  said  Walker. 

“So  ...  we  then  looked  for  a  print 
site  within  what  Americans  will 
regard  as  a  reasonable  distance,”  he 
said,  it  led  to  Boston  Offset,  which 
could  handle  the  50%  color  and  “did  a 
good  job  on  the  trial  run  for  us.” 

Circulation  director  Jeski  handled 
initial  talks  with  Boston  Offset.  Later, 
when  a  firm  decision  was  made  to 
begin  U.S.  printing  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  Walker  said,  arrangements  were 
made  over  the  course  of  about  3'/2 
months. 

Walker  said  the  only  way  to  send 
the  European  directly  to  Boston 
involved  setting  up  its  own  lines  and 
other  work  that  would  consume  too 
much  time  and  additional  investment. 
Time  was  the  bigger  concern,  he  said, 
noting  it  would  mean  arranging  with 
British  Telecom  and  a  U.S.  telecom¬ 
munications  service  and  recalling  the 
time  it  took  to  get  a  line  up  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  plant. 

The  current  arrangement  moves 
data  at  a  rate  averaging  2'/2-3  minutes 
per  page,  depending  on  content,  said 
Walker.  The  paper  consists  of  two  16- 
page  sections.  With  its  color,  that 


comes  to  a  total  of  80  transmissions. 
They  are  divided  between  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  nights.  Negatives 
arrive  in  Boston  just  after  2  a.m. 
Thursday.  Papers  are  printed  later 
that  morning  and  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all  outlets  by  Friday  morning. 

Editions  printed  in  the  U.S.  will  not 
carry  the  third  section,  “eLAN,” 
begun  as  an  arts  and  entertainment 
tab  but  now  a  stitched  supplement 
printed  on  80-gram  quality  stock.  It 
was  inserted  as  a  28-page  fashion  sup¬ 
plement  with  sample  copies  of  the 
first  U.S.  printing,  in  which  the  “spe¬ 
cial  magazine”  was  promoted  in  a 
color  box  under  the  banner. 

Walker  said  copies  distributed  in 
the  U.S.,  however,  will  carry  other 
special  sections.  Ready  to  go,  he  said, 
were  two  such  sections  “which  will 
be  preprinted  and  inserted  on  the 
run”:  a  12-page  section  on  worldwide 
duty-free  shopping  on  the  heavier 
stock  and  an  education  supplement 
run  on  newsprint. 

He  guessed  the  paper  would  aver¬ 
age  one  such  section  per  month. 
Walker  also  said  he  could  foresee  pos¬ 
sible  sections  tailored  for  insertion 
solely  in  U.S.  copies,  given  suitable 
subject  matter  and  adequate  adver¬ 
tiser  support. 


San  Bernardino  Sun  solves  splice  problems 


To  profit  in  Los  Angeles’  fiercely 
competitive  newspaper  market,  the 
five  color  editions  of  Gannett’s 
98,000-circulation  San  Bernardino 
Sun  must  routinely  hit  newsstands  by 
dawn.  To  do  so,  its  pressroom  must 
consistently  operate  at  peak  produc¬ 
tivity. 

However,  a  series  of  events  caused 
web  splicing  efficiency  to  drop  to 
nearly  85%.  With  subsequent  process 
modifications  and  equipment 
upgrades,  though,  including  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  flying  paster  roller,  the  paper 
now  attains  a  99.2%  splicing  rate. 

The  Sun’s  five  editions  provide  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  San  Bernardino 
area  with  late-breaking  local  news. 
The  22-person  pressroom  also  prints 
up  to  170,000  daily  copies  of  USA 
Today. 

It  prints  on  a  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
press  originally  equipped  with  a 
straight  foam  paster  roller.  Assistant 
production  director  Don  Kay  said, 
“We  were  realizing  a  splicing  rate  of 
about  87  or  88  percent  with  the  foam 
roller,  but  that  wasn’t  good  enough. 
When  we  tried  a  brush  system,  the 
average  stayed  about  the  same.” 

He  explained  that  the  brush  system 


“would  run  for  a  while,  then  lose 
pressure  and  fail  to  join  the  expiring 
paper  roll  to  the  tabbed-down  nose 
ends  of  the  new  roll.  When  this  hap¬ 
pened,  we  would  lose  a  minimum  of 
six  minutes  of  downtime;  or,  if  a  wrap 
occurred,  up  to  20  minutes.” 

When  a  wrap  jams  paper  around  the 
press  cylinders,  an  operator  has  to  get 
into  the  press  and  manually  dig  out 
the  paper.  Some  wraps  were  so 
severe  they  damaged  up  to  four  blan¬ 
kets,  which  had  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  to  get  back  up  and  running. 

“Wraps  are  a  big,  expensive  mess, 
which  really  throws  off  a  production 
schedule,”  said  Kay. 

“While  a  12-  to  13-percent  failure 
rate  doesn’t  sound  like  a  lot,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “it  really  adds  up  when  you  do 
between  300  and  320  splices  a  week 
on  one  press.”  Put  in  perspective,  a 
12-13%  rate  on  320  weekly  splices 
meant  38-41  misses. 

Even  if  each  missed  splice  caused 
an  average  of  only  10  minutes  of 
downtime,  that  could  add  up  to  six 
hours  of  lost  press  time  per  week.  The 
cost  of  wasted  newsprint  and  blanket 
replacements  (approximately  $110 
each)  was  also  a  concern. 


“Even  a  small  number  of  failed 
splices  translates  into  lost  time, 
paper,  money  and  delayed  paper 
delivery,”  said  Kay. 

After  disappointing  results  with  the 
foam  roller  and  brush  splicing 
methods,  Kay  consulted  his  press 
manufacturer  to  find  a  more  reliable 
system.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
suggested  American  Roller’s  Pegasus 
II  flying  paster  roll  as  a  possible 
solution. 

The  paster  roll’s  concave  design 
places  more  pressure  on  the  nose 
ends  of  a  new  paper  roll  for  consistent 
splicing.  It  also  has  a  high-speed  top¬ 
coat  to  prevent  picking  and  wrap-ups. 
According  to  American  Roller,  its 
flying  paster  roller’s  soft  covering 
was  developed  specifically  for  news¬ 
print,  telephone  directory  and  similar 
thin  stock  to  give  better  compression 
and  tear  resistance  for  longer  life  and 
dependability. 

“The  difference  in  the  splice  effi¬ 
ciency  was  immediately  apparent,” 
said  Kay,  who  noted  a  99.2%  splice 
rate.  “We  can  go  weeks  without 
missing  a  single  splice.”  Year-to- 
date,  he  said  the  Sun  has  had  only  68 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Breaking  the  1,000-roll  barrier 

18  weeks  without  a  (web)  break;  winners  get  away 
from  it  aii  to  fish,  raft  and  maybe  make  more  newsprint 


The  Orlando  Sentinel  press  crew  responsible  for  setting  the  newspaper's 
record  for  running  successive  rolls  without  a  web  break. 


Seven  members  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  press  crew  set  a  new 
record  when  they  ran  1,133  newsprint 
rolls  without  a  web  break,  surpassing 
the  newspaper’s  previous  record  of 
800  rolls  in  1986.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  rolls  were  lightweight 
(27.6  lb.)  newsprint. 

It  took  the  seven  staffers  18  weeks 
of  continuous  running  to  set  the  new 
productivity  and  waste-reduction 
record.  Referring  to  themselves  as  the 
“over-the-hill-gang,”  their  tenures  at 
the  Florida  daily  range  from  24  to  35 
years. 

Commending  the  seven-man  crew. 
Sentinel  vice  president  and  opera¬ 
tions  director  W.  Scott  Sherman  also 
extended  credit  for  the  achievement 
to  all  “the  other  press,  support  and 
technical  personnel  who  made  this 
possible.” 

Praise  for  breaking  the  1,000-roll 
barrier  also  went  to  management, 
which  “always  placed  an  emphasis  on 
high  quality  and  low  waste,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  production  manager  Robin 
Shank.  Abitibi- Price  Sales  Corp.  mar¬ 
keting  services  director  Archie  Bruce 
noted  that  in  17  years  of  observing  the 
industry,  “runnability  settles  at  the 
level  that  management  and  employ¬ 
ees  are  prepared  to  accept.” 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  vice  president  George 
Cashau  cited  the  paper  for  its  record. 
A  release  from  the  newspaper  quoted 
Cashau’s  comparison  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  results  with  web  breaks  at 
Japanese  papers,  where  “they  shoot 
for  one  in  a  thousand.” 

Averaging  52  rolls  per  web  break 
even  before  breaking  its  own  record, 
the  Sentinel  was  already  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  industry  average  of  between  30 
and  35  rolls  per  break. 

The  paper  began  tracking  web 
breaks  in  1982  with  its  “longest 
string”  contest,  part  of  a  quality  and 
productivity  program.  In  two  annual 
contests,  winning  press  crews  are 
awarded  a  percentage  of  money  saved 
through  the  waste  reduction. 

Also,  the  parent  Tribune  Co.  trans¬ 
ports  winners  of  the  spring  contest  to 
a  Canadian  fishing  lodge  (owned  by 
Tribune  subsidiary  and  Sentinel  sup¬ 
plier  Quebec  and  Ontario  Paper  Co.) 
for  three  days  of  fishing  and  a  paper- 


mill  tour.  Fall  contest  winners  spend 
three  days  in  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  for 
white-water  rafting  on  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River  and  a  tour  of  Bowater 
Inc.’s  Southern  Newsprint  Co.,  a 
third  newsprint  supplier  to  the  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Bowater  and  the  Sentinel  reached  a 
“working  partnership”  in  the  1980s  to 
improve  communication  and  find  out 
just  what  the  paper  needed  to  do  and 
how  the  supplier  could  help.  Among 
the  results  were  a  185%  improvement 


in  newsprint  runnability  and  compar¬ 
able  gains  in  printability  and  delivery, 
according  to  Bowater. 

Color  pictures  of  a  Sentinel  press- 
run  and  splice  preparation  appear  in 
Bowater’s  annual  report,  which  notes 
that  the  partnership  has  sent  more 
than  20  paper  machine  operators  to 
work  alongside  Sentinel  pressmen, 
observing  on-press  newsprint  perfor¬ 
mance.  Press  crew  visits  to  Calhoun 
for  experience  working  on  paper 
machines  were  also  planned. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Appointments  at 
Garden  State  Paper 

John  C.  Lerch  has  been  promoted 
to  manager  of  Garden  State  Paper 
Co.’s  Garfield,  N.J.,  recycled  news¬ 
print  mill,  where  he  has  served  as 
technical  superintendent  since  1986. 

As  mill  manager  he  is  responsible 
for  stock  preparation,  the  paper 
machine  and  technical  departments. 

Lerch  joined  GSP  in  1982.  He  had 
earlier  been  a  production  engineer  at 
Westvaco  Paper  Co. 

The  company  also  named  Thomas 
F.  Ochab  as  the  mill’s  senior  project 


engineer.  Most  recently  a  senior  asso¬ 
ciate  at  the  Nielsen-Wurster  Group, 
he  had  earlier  held  positions  at  ac¬ 
counting-auditing,  engineering,  con¬ 
struction  and  power  utility  firms. 

N.Y.  Post  upgrades 
NAPPIate  system 

San  Marcos,  Calif. -based  NAPP 
Systems  (USA)  Inc.  announced  the 
recent  installation  of  two  new  N  P-1 20 
NAPPIate  processing  machines  at  the 
New  York  Post.  Each  can  produce  a 
minimum  of  120  press-ready  NAP- 
Plates  per  hour. 
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Maxwell 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


member  of  Parliament.  Along  the  way 
he  amassed  an  international  publish¬ 
ing  empire  worth  several  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  It  includes  the  tabloid  U.S.- 
based  Racing  Times,  the  Daily  Mirror 
in  London,  the  year-old  weekly  Euro¬ 
pean  and  the  former  Macmillan  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  New  York. 

Surviving  Maxwell  are  his  wife  Eli¬ 
sabeth,  and  five  other  children.  Two 
others  had  predeceased  him. 

The  Daily  News  remains  locked  in 
a  mortal  three-way  tabloid  war  with 
the  New  York  Post  and  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  New  York  Newsday. 

Just  a  week  earlier,  John  Cotter  had 
died  before  he  could  move  to  the 
Daily  News  from  the  Post. 

The  Daily  News  devoted  its  entire 
front  page  to  a  photo  of  Maxwell. 
Under  it  the  type  read,  “Farewell. 
Robert  Maxwell,  1923-1^1.” 

The  Daily  Mirror,  in  a  similar  Page 
One  tribute,  called  him  “The  Man 
Who  Saved  the  Mirror.” 

The  other  New  York  papers  gave 
the  story  Page  One  play,  with  the  Post 
emphasizing  the  serious  impact  his 
passing  may  have  on  the  Daily  News. 

“The  man  who  single-handedly 
saved  the  Daily  News  is  dead — and 
with  him  may  have  gone  the  money 
and  heart  the  newspaper  needs  to  stay 
afloat  while  it  struggles  to  rebound,” 
read  the  lead  of  one  story  in  the  Post, 
whose  owner,  real  estate  developer 
Peter  Kalikow,  has  filed  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  creditors  under  Chapter  1 1 
of  federal  bankruptcy  law. 

At  the  Daily  News,  the  buck 
stopped  with  Maxwell,  who  was  its 
chairman  and  publisher.  When  for¬ 
mer  publisher  James  Hoge  left  the 
paper  several  months  ago,  he  was  not 
replaced.  Its  vice  presidents  reported 
directly  to  Maxwell. 

He  was  reviled  by  British  newspa¬ 
per  unions  for  slashing  staffs  at  the 
Mirror  newspapers  and  British  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.  but  was  praised  by  New 
York  newspaper  unions  for  saving 
2,000  jobs  at  the  Daily  News. 

“He  was  a  character.  We’re  going 
to  miss  him  very  much,”  said  Barry 
Lipton  who,  as  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  3,  negotiated 
staff  cuts  that  allowed  Maxwell  to 
take  over  the  news  from  the  Tribune 
Co.  and  end  a  bitter  strike  that  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  paper. 

Juan  Gonzalez,  a  Daily  News  col¬ 
umnist  and  a  leader  of  the  strike 
against  the  paper,  said  in  a  column, 
“We  whose  jobs  he  saved  never  got  to 
see  his  dark  side.  We’re  thankful 


enough  we  got  a  chance  to  see  the 
good.” 

Maxwell's  companies  face  about  $3 
billion  in  debt,  about  $750  million  due 
next  year.  Assets  are  being  sold  to 
pay  some  of  that  down. 

Already  he  had  sold  the  business 
that  made  him  rich  after  World  War 
II,  British-based  Pergamon  Press 
PLC,  for  $746  million.  He  recently 
sold  his  stake  in  the  Israeli  color  pre¬ 
press  system  company  Scitex. 

Newspaper  accounts  say  the  Daily 
News  is  losing  $1  million  a  week  but 
executives  say  that  is  exaggerated. 

The  $60  million  that  Tribune  Co. 
paid  Maxwell  to  assume  the  Daily 
News’  liabilities  is  widely  believed  to 
be  spent. 

With  prestrike  circulation  of  1.1 
million  daily,  the  News’  circulation 
was  estimated  during  the  strike  as  low 
as  350,000.  The  paper  says  it  is  run¬ 
ning  over  800,000  daily  now,  and  over 
1  million  Sunday,  though  audited  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months  ended 
Sept.  30  pegs  daily  circulation  at 
762,000,  912,000  Sunday. 

Maxwell’s  death  came  several 
weeks  after  investigative  reporter 
Seymour  Hersh’s  book  The  Samson 
Option  had  reported  that  Maxwell,  a 
strong  supporter  of  Israel,  had  aided 
the  Israeli  intelligence  service  and 
one  of  his  editors  at  the  Mirror  was 
involved  in  arms  dealing. 

Maxwell,  who  denied  the  allega¬ 
tions,  sued  Hersh  and  his  publisher 
Faber  and  Faber,  which  countersued. 

The  former  foreign  editor,  Nick 
Davies,  was  fired  after  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  he  had  not  been  truthful  in 
denying  meeting  with  an  arms  dealer. 

Hersh,  who  said  he  published  only 
10%  of  the  information  he  had  on 
Maxwell  because  of  fear  of  lawsuits, 
hoped  for  a  “full  investigation”  of 
Maxwell’s  death. 

Hersh  told  CNN,  “I  think  the  real 
story  about  Maxwell  is  going  to  be  the 
stuff  of  newspapers  and  thrillers  for 
years.” 

American  flag 
offered  with 
death  notices 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  now 
offers  the  use  of  the  American  flag 
symbol  with  paid  death  notices. 

The  concept  of  providing  the 
American  flag  symbol  was  suggested 
by  various  veterans  groups  who  had 
approached  the  Courant  with  their 
concerns.  The  symbol,  which  uses 
approximately  one  line  of  space,  must 
be  specifically  requested  when  an 
I  order  for  a  paid  death  notice  is  placed. 


Southam  losses 
increasing 

Southam  Inc.  reported  a  loss  of 
$21.5  million  (Canadian),  or  370  a 
share,  for  the  third  quarter,  up  from  a 
$2.8  million,  or  40-a-share,  loss  a  year 
earlier. 

The  results  brought  nine-month 
1991  losses  to  $38.8  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  net  earnings  of  $26.6  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1990. 

The  Toronto-based  publisher  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  and  The  Province  and 
Vancouver  Sun,  reported  revenue  for 
the  quarter  slipped  4.4%  to  $402.9 
million. 

Quarterly  operating  losses  jumped 
65%  to  $25.8  million  as  expenses 
declined  1.6%  to  $391  million.  Print¬ 
ing,  book  retailing  and  business  com¬ 
munications  units  reported  continu¬ 
ing  losses.  Newspapers  reported 
sharply  lower  operating  profits. 

The  company  reported  an  $8.2  mil¬ 
lion  pretax  provision  for  strike  contin¬ 
gency  and  revenue  losses  from  a 
one-day  strike  by  electricians  at  the 
Vancouver  papers,  closing  the  Nor- 
graphics  printing  division  and  staff 
reductions  in  newspapers  and  busi¬ 
ness  communications. 

Southam’ s  newspaper  group  re¬ 
ported  ad  linage  declined  12%  in  the 
quarter  and  operating  profits  plunged 
91.8%  to  $1  million,  from  $12.2  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  earlier,  as  revenues  grew 
2.2%  to  $195  million  because  of 
acquisitions.  Newspaper  employ¬ 
ment  declined  by  135  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  this  year. 

The  business  information  unit  re¬ 
ported  third-quarter  losses  increased 
to  $5.1  million,  from  $1.7  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Its  Coles  Book  Stores  unit  reported 
a  $1.7  million  loss  for  the  quarter,  up 
from  a  year  earlier. 

Southam’ s  board  authorized  a  100- 
a-share  dividend,  unchanged. 


New  NIE  tab 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Newspaper  in 
Education  department  has  produced 
“A  Prescription  for  Environmental 
Health,”  a  20-page  tabloid  supple¬ 
ment  for  schools  participating  in  the 
newspaper’s  NIE  program. 

The  supplement,  which  includes  17 
lesson  plans  for  grades  6  through  12, 
includes  exercises  such  as  finding 
uses  for  discarded  newspapers,  iden¬ 
tifying  recyclable  products,  under¬ 
standing  how  laws  can  affect  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  definitions  of  environ¬ 
mental  terms. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


‘Dick  Tracy’  and  ‘Gasoline  Alley’  pullings 

TMS  drops  a  week  of  one  strip  and  about  three  weeks  of  other.  Also, 
did  the  syndicate  place  media  ‘gag  order'  on  ‘Alley’  cartoonist? 


By  David  Astor 

It  has  not  been  the  easiest  of 
autumns  for  two  long-running  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  continuity  com¬ 
ics. 

TMS  pulled  an  early  October 
“Dick  Tracy”  sequence  focusing  on 
the  strip’s  60th  anniversary  as  well  as 
approximately  three  weeks  of  a  Sep- 
tember-November  “Gasoline  Alley” 
series  about  the  Teeka  character’s 


efforts  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Also,  sources  said  TMS  placed  a 
media  “gag  order”  on  “Gasoline 
Alley”  cartoonist  Jim  Scancarelli, 
and  added  that  the  syndicate  consid¬ 
ered  fining  Scancarelli  approximately 
$2,000  but  ultimately  did  not. 

This  information  came  to  E&P  in 
letters  from  three  people  who  signed 
their  names  but  asked  to  remain  anon¬ 
ymous  if  a  story  were  done.  The  three 
are  all  connected  with  cartooning  in 


Was  a  fish  ‘correction’  too  biting? 


A  second  fish  piece  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist  Jeffrey 
Hart  has  not  exactly  assuaged  the 
feelings  of  a  number  of  Grand  Rapids 
officials  and  residents. 

Hart  originally  wrote  a  column  con¬ 
demning  the  Michigan  city  for  a  mas¬ 
sive  “fish  kill”  he  saw  while  dining  at 
a  restaurant  near  the  Grand  River. 
What  Hart  didn’t  realize  or  check  out 
was  that  blue  rubber  whales  were 
being  removed  from  the  river  after  a 
fund-raising  race  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum  (see  E&P, 
October  26). 

The  column,  which  made  many 
Grand  Rapids  people  furious,  ran  in 
about  100  newspapers  and  also 
received  wide  media  coverage. 

Hart  ended  up  doing  a  second  piece 
which  said  the  fish  in  the  river  were 
rubber  whales.  But  he  didn’t  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  first  column,  and  in  fact 
devoted  much  of  the  second  piece  to 
criticizing  the  city  again. 

“Grow  up  Grand  Rapids,”  wrote 
Hart,  who  called  the  rubber  whale 
race  “wacky”  and  advised  the 
museum  to  “try  holding  a  bike  race 
next  year”  instead. 

Grand  Rapids  Press  editor  Mike 
Lloyd  told  E&P  that  Hart  should  have 
apologized  in  the  follow-up  column. 
“He  didn't  have  the  grace  to  say  he 
blew  it,”  said  Lloyd,  whose  paper 
doesn’t  subscribe  to  Hart. 

The  editor  added  that  the  rubber 
whale  race  is  appropriate  for  the 
museum  because  it  has  a  huge  whale 
skeleton  in  its  collection. 


Jeffrey  Hart 


King  executive  editor  Tom  Pritch¬ 
ard  said  the  second  column,  which  he 
described  as  partly  “satirical”  and 
“tongue-in-cheek,”  was  “fine.”  He 
told  E&P  that  Hart  “clearly  admitted 
he  made  a  mistake,”  and  that  it  was 
good  that  Hart  devoted  as  much  space 
to  the  follow-up  as  the  original  piece. 

“Most  guys  in  the  business  will 
bury  a  correction  at  the  bottom  of  a 
column  about  something  else,”  stated 
Pritchard. 

He  added  that  one  Grand  Rapids 
museum  official  called  him  to  say  the 
institution  was  enjoying  the  publicity. 

The  conservative  Hart  —  who, 
according  to  Pritchard,  did  not  lose 
any  clients  because  of  the  mistake  — 
is  a  Dartmouth  professor,  author. 
National  Review  senior  editor,  and 
former  Nixon  administration  speech- 
writer. 

— David  Astor 


some  way,  but  Scancarelli  was  not 
one  of  them. 

One  of  the  letter  writers  said  Scan¬ 
carelli  was  going  to  be  charged  the 
approximately  $2,000  to  cover  what 
TMS  spent  on  express-mailing  the 
condensed  replacement  version  of  the 
Teeka  series  to  more  than  200  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley”  clients.  The  writer  added 
that  the  syndicate  ultimately  decided 
not  to  bill  Scancarelli  because  TMS 
had  originally  approved  and  sent  out 
the  series;  it  wasn’t  a  case  of  the  car¬ 
toonist  being  late  in  submitting  strips. 

TMS  vice  president/editor  Mike 
Argirion,  when  contacted  November 
1,  said  it  was  “not  true”  that  Scan¬ 
carelli  was  ever  going  to  be  charged 
for  the  mailing  costs  and  “not  true” 
that  the  syndicate  told  the  cartoonist 
not  to  speak  to  the  media  about  the 
Teeka  series. 

When  E&P  called  Scancarelli  for 
comment  later  that  day,  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  said  he  didn’t  think  he  should  talk 
because  TMS  had  told  him  not  to 
discuss  the  Teeka  sequence  with  re¬ 
porters. 

Controversy  over  the  “Gasoline 
Alley”  sequence  arose  soon  after  it 
started  in  early  September.  The  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  and  some  of  its  readers 
thought  a  number  of  the  strips  featur¬ 
ing  Teeka  and  her  fellow  citizenship- 
class  students  were  stereotypical  and 
offensive  (see  E&P,  October  5). 

Teeka  is  a  Pacific  Islander  who 
came  to  the  U.S.  after  marrying  the 
comic’s  Adam  Wallet  character,  and 
much  of  the  September-November 
sequence’s  humor  focused  on  how 
she  and  her  classmates  mispro¬ 
nounced  English  and  misunderstood 
certain  aspects  of  American  life. 

Argirion  said  it  wasn’t  until  after 
the  strips  went  out  to  newspapers  that 
he  took  a  close  look  at  them.  The 
TMS  executive  stated  that  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  overlooked  the  series  because 
he  was  busy  shuttling  between  the 
syndicate’s  Orlando  office  and  new 
Chicago  office. 

“I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  sto¬ 
ry — clever  and  creative,”  commented 
Argirion,  while  adding  that  he  also  felt 
it  was  too  long.  He  noted  that  one  of 
the  reasons  continuity  comics  have 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Michael  Ramirez  is  like  a  fencer,  quick  to  find 
vulnerable  areas  and  take  a  stab. 

No  issues  or  sensibilities  are  safe  from  the  jabs  and 
spars  of  this  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
award  winner  and  cartoonist  for  the  Commercial  Appeal 
in  Memphis,  TN. 

His  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  cartoonists 
—  Bruce  Beattie,  Chris  Britt,  David  Catrow,  Mark 
Cullum,  Bob  Gorrell,  Steve  Kelley, 

M.C.  Lord,  Gary  Markstein,  Mike  Ramirez  and  Mike 


Thompson  —  have  appeared  in  People  magazine, 
the  New  York  Times,  Time  and  Newsweek. 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free 
sample  of  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  package,  avail¬ 
able  camera-ready  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  reve¬ 
nues.  The  one  with  the  draw  of  our  controversial 
cartoonists. 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska,  California.  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293'1618. 


. .  An  editorial  cartoon  is  a  formidable 
weapon.  It  can  impact  the  way  voters 
thinL  It  can  also  make  politicians  think 
twice  about  the  issues.  For  that  matter, 
rd  be  content  if  they  would  just  think 
once  in  a  while  . . 

K 


We  jtalh  of  majority  rule  A  Majority  rule  is  good , 
and  Lincoln  toniqnt !  j  but  sometimes  a  minoriti 
He  got  shot !  How  sad ! /of  one  mahes  a  big  impact 
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(Continued  from  page  36) 
lost  some  of  their  popularity  is  that 
today’s  readers  want  things  resolved 
more  quickly. 

And  Argirion  said  he  thought  the 
content  of  at  least  two  strips  may  have 
“crossed  the  line  of  sensitivity,” 
including  one  in  which  a  Vietnamese 
classmate  of  Teeka’s  subdues  a  mug¬ 
ger.  After  the  mugger  complains 
about  his  rights  being  violated,  Mr. 
Vu  replies,  “Yeah!  I  punch  his  rights 
out  all  right!” 

Argirion  —  who  was  aware  of  the 
negative  Seattle  reaction,  and  also 
aware  that  no  other  “Gasoline  Alley” 
clients  had  complained  —  said  TMS 
decided  to  send  out  a  condensed  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  series  eliminating  a  num¬ 
ber  of  strips. 

What  do  people  have  to  say  in 
opposition  to  or  in  defense  of  Scan- 
carelli’s  sequence? 

A  September  13  Seattle  Times  arti¬ 
cle  quoted  Sharon  Maeda,  a  manage¬ 
ment/media  consulting  firm  president 
who  called  the  strips  “disgusting” 
and  “without  redeeming  value.” 

“I  could  frankly  not  believe  these 
cartoons,”  Maeda  said,  adding  that  if 
she  hadn’t  seen  the  dates  on  them,  she 
would  have  thought  they  were  relics 
from  30  or  40  years  ago.  Maeda 
objected  to  the  stereotyping  of  the 
immigrants  and  “a  real  sexist  sort  of 
relationship  between  the  white  hus¬ 
band  and  Asian  wife.” 

Carey  Quan  Gelernter’s  story 
ended  with  this  quote  from  Times 
associate  managing  editor  Cyndi 
Meagher:  “We  considered  pulling 
them  because  I  think  several  of  the 
strips  made  us  extremely  uncomfort¬ 
able.  They  don’t  reflect  reality  as  we 
in  Seattle  know  it  ...  .  But  to  just 
pull  them  seems  to  me  too  easy.  It 
closes  off  discussion  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  comment.  It  deprives  a 
comic  strip  artist  we’ve  carried  for 
many  years  from  presenting  a  view. 
So  ...  we  decided  to  give  people  a 
chance  to  react  to  them.” 

The  Times  conducted  a  reader  poll, 
and  reported  on  September  18  that 
about  60%  of  respondents  found  the 
series  “not  offensive”  and  40%  — 


Williams  now  holds  top  TMS  post 


David  D.  Williams  has  been  named 
chief  executive  officer  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  replacing  Robert  S. 
Reed  in  that  position. 

Williams  is  now  president  and  CEO 
of  TMS  after  having  been  president 
and  chief  operating  officer.  Reed  had 
been  chairman  and  CEO,  and  will 
remain  as  chairman. 

The  43-year-old  Williams  joined 
TMS  as  executive  vice  president  in 
July  1990  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
where  he  had  held  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  positions  since 
1969.  In  1983,  he  became  the  news¬ 
paper’s  classified  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

TMS  said  Reed,  who  was  named 
CEO  in  1973,  will  “continue  to  focus 
on  long-range  development  issues 
and  talent  relations”  in  the  chairman 
post.  The  63-year-old  executive  will 
also  be  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Features  Council  beginning  in  1992. 

In  other  TMS  personnel  moves, 
Barbara  Wentz  has  been  named  data¬ 
base  and  advertising  products  direc¬ 
tor  and  Meredith  Halpern  has  been 
named  manager  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices. 

Wentz  was  the  classified  telemar¬ 
keting  manager  for  the  Chicago  Trib- 


David  D.  Williams 

une’s  advertising  department  since 
1988.  Prior  to  that,  she  was  manager 
of  special  projects  for  the  real  estate 
division  and  manager  of  recruiting  for 
the  advertising/marketing  depart¬ 
ment. 

Halpern,  30,  is  a  1991  graduate  of 
the  MBA  program  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  1983  graduate  of  Swarth- 
more  College.  She  has  worked  in  tele¬ 
vision  news  in  Washington  for  ABC, 
Tribune  Broadcasting,  and  public  tv’s 
Nightly  Business  Report. 


including  most  Asian-American 
respondents  —  were  bothered  by  it. 

Bill  Crouch  Jr.,  a  Connecticut- 
based  author  of  “Dick  Tracy”  books 
and  co-editor  of  “Pogo”  books,  sub¬ 
sequently  sent  the  Times  a  letter  in 
defense  of  the  series. 

Crouch,  who  is  married  to  a 


One  of  the  'Gasoline  Alley'  strips  featuring  Teeka. 


Vietnamese  woman,  wrote  that  “Jim 
Scancarelli  did  a  reasonable  job  in 
showing  the  confusing  reality  of 
immigrants  dealing  with  both  a  new 
language  and  a  new  popular  culture 
and  government. 

“To  research  the  story  he  audited 
a  civics  course  for  recent  immi¬ 
grants  ....  The  people  portrayed  in 
the  similar  class  in  ‘Gasoline  Alley’ 
are  drawings  of  real  people  ....  Most 
of  the  text,  the  broken  English  some 
readers  found  offensive,  came  verba¬ 
tim  from  things  actually  said  in  that 
class. 

“I’m  aware  of  this  as  I  spoke  with 
Scancarelli  while  he  was  creating  this 
story.  His  own  father  was  an  immi¬ 
grant  from  Italy,  a  man  who  spoke 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Margulies  is  part  of  NAS  package 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
broken  English  his  entire  adult 
life  .... 

“Scancarelli  felt  this  story  was  spe¬ 
cial.  It  was  about  what  the  United 
States  is  all  about.  Immigrants  are  the 
strength  of  the  nation.” 

As  for  Teeka,  Crouch  said  “she 
might  appear  as  a  ‘childlike  woman’ 
to  some  [but]  is  a  very  busy  woman 
between  helping  her  husband  on  the 
farm,  caring  for  their  child,  Ada,  and 
going  to  school  to  become  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen. 

“In  fact  when  Teeka  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  character  in  1987,  her 
struggle  with  English  was  considered 
realistic  by  the  National  Literacy  Vol¬ 
unteers  of  America  who  contacted 
Scancarelli  .... 

“In  his  portrayal  of  immigrants, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
cartoonist  was  laughing  with  them, 
not  at  them  .  .  .  .” 

Crouch  added  that  the  Mr.  Vu  char¬ 
acter  was  “decisive,  brave,  and 
forceful”  in  subduing  the  mugger.  “I 
trust  nobody  was  offended  by  that?” 
he  wrote. 

Charlotte  Observer  staff  artist 
George  Breisacher,  unaware  at  the 
time  that  E&P  was  doing  a  “Gasoline 
Alley”  story,  mailed  this  magazine  a 
copy  of  an  essay  he  w'rote  about 


Editorial  cartoons  by  Jimmy  Mar¬ 
gulies  of  the  Bergen  County  (N.J.) 


Record  are  now  part  of  North  America 
Syndicate’s  “Best  and  Wittiest” 
package. 

Margulies  —  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Houston  Post  —  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  New  York 
Times,  Newsday,  Washington  Post, 
and  various  magazines  and  books. 
His  work  has  also  been  featured  on 
MacNeillLehrer. 

The  award-winning  Brooklyn 
native  has  a  fine  arts  degree  from 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


Unaffected  by  unemployed. 


minorities  in  comics  for  an  upcoming 
issue  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society’s  newsletter  —  which  he 
edits. 

Breisacher  stated  in  the  piece,  “It 
will  serve  no  one  if  we  only  put 
minorities  into  our  drawings  [who 
are]  as  innocuous  as  wallpaper.  They 
must  have  roles  to  play  in  our  fea¬ 
tures,  with  real  personalities  and,  yes, 
physical  features  that  match  their 
heritage  .... 

“If  cartoonists  are  not  allowed  to 


draw  minorities  as  they  see  them,  if 
they  are  only  allowed  to  treat  them 
like  so  much  bland  and  tasteless  tofu, 
no  one  will  be  served.” 

Breisacher  and  Crouch  were  not 
among  the  three  people  sending  the 
letters  to  E«&P  criticizing  TMS. 

Scancarelli  is  not  the  only  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  has  gotten  flak  for  his  por¬ 
trayal  of  minorities.  “Beetle  Bailey” 
creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  for  instance,  received 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


cal  thomas 

The  nation’s  fastest  growing  political  columnist 


/^al  Thomas  writes  from  a 
^conservative  standpoint, 
but  response  to  his  column— 
by  readers  and  editors  alike— 
is  anything  but. 

In  the  past  six  months,  more 
than  20  newspapers  have  joined 
a  rapidly  growing  client  list  that 
includes  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  Boston  Globe,  Miami 
Herald,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Denver  Post,  Baltimore  Sun, 


Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
Washington  Times  and 
Houston  Post. 


Wherever  it  appears,  Thomas’ 
articulate  analysis  of  ethical, 
moral,  political  and  social  issues 
evokes  a  liberal  outpouring  of 
reader  reaction— both  pro  and 
con.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
at  (213)237-5485. 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 
some  criticism  for  a  new  Asian- 
American  character  (see  E&P, 
November  10,  1990). 

As  for  “Dick  Tracy,”  Argirion 
stated  that  the  weeklong  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  sequence  was  pulled  because  it 
interrupted  a  story  line. 

When  asked  if  TMS  were  reluctant 
to  publicize  the  comic’s  age,  Argirion 
said  no.  ‘“Dick  Tracy’  is  an  institu¬ 
tion,”  he  declared.  “Everybody 
knows  that  it’s  a  strip  that  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time  ....  It’s 
something  to  be  proud  of,  not  to 
hide.” 

Locher,  who  does  “Dick  Tracy” 
with  Max  Collins,  told  E&P  that  he 
was  initially  “irritated”  by  the  pull¬ 
ing.  “I  thought  the  strips  were  kind  of 
clever,”  he  said.  “I  hated  to  see  them 
go  to  waste.”  But  Locher  noted  that 
TMS  has  the  final  say  about  content. 

TMS  owns  the  rights  to  “Dick 
Tracy”  and  the  more-than-70-y ear- 
old  “Gasoline  Alley,”  both  of  which 
were  created  by  now-deceased  car¬ 
toonists  —  Chester  Gould  ( 1 900- 1 985) 
and  Frank  King  (1883-1%9). 

The  pulling  of  comics,  of  course, 
means  that  other  episodes  run  sooner 
and/or  extra  new  strips  need  to  be 
created.  “I’m  scrambling  to  catch 
up,”  said  Locher. 

Was  v.p.  drug  user? 

A  “Doonesbui^”  series  beginning 
November  1 1  will  suggest  that  there  I 
was  suppression  of  a  federal  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  file  con¬ 
taining  allegations  that  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle  purchased  cocaine  while 
a  U.S.  senator. 

Garry  Trudeau’s  series  is  “based 
partly  on  1988  allegations  by  a  con¬ 
victed  felon  named  Brett  Kimberlin, 
who  alleged  during  that  year’s  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  that  he  had  sold 
marijuana  to  Quayle,”  according  to  a 
Boston  Globe  article.  “Kimberlin  is 
suing  the  government  on  grounds  that 
it  put  him  in  solitary  confinement  to 
keep  him  quiet  about  Quayle.” 

Quayle  denied  any  knowledge  of  a 
DEA  file  on  him,  and  the  DEA 
declined  to  comment. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice 
president/editorial  director  Lee 
Salem  told  E&P  that  about  20  of  the 
1,400  daily  and  Sunday  “Doones- 
bury”  clients  called  the  syndicate  to 
inquire  about  what  the  strips  were 
based  on.  He  added  that  only  two  of 
these  papers  —  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  and  Rome  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel  —  indicated  that  they 
might  not  run  the  Quayle-related 
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Two  daily  comics  hove  begun  appearing  on  Sunday  as  well.  One  is  'Pickles' 
(bottom)  by  Brian  Crane,  whose  Washington  Post  Writers  Group  strip  stars  an 
older  couple  (see  E&P,  February  10,  1990).  The  other  is  the  offbeat  'Bizarro'  by 
Dan  Piraro  of  Chronicle  Features  (see  E&P,  August  9,  1986).  Piraro's  latest 
collection  of  cartoons,  'Post-Modern  Bizarro,'  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  published  by 
Chronicle  Books. 


comics. 

Salem  said  Universal  and  its  attor¬ 
neys  studied  the  series  closely  and  are 
confident  that  it  can  “withstand  scru¬ 
tiny.” 

The  series  will  run  at  least  until 
November  23,  with  a  third  week  pos¬ 
sible. 

NCS  party  and  more 

Weather  forecaster  A1  Roker  will 
be  the  featured  guest  at  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society’s  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  in  New  York  City  Decem¬ 
ber  7. 

Roker,  who  is  with  NBC  television, 
will  receive  the  NCS’s  ACE  Award 
for  amateur  cartoonists. 

Speaking  of  appearances,  cartoon¬ 
ists  Max  Collins  and  Dick  Locher  of 
Tribune  Media  Services  were  the  fea¬ 
tured  speakers  at  the  November  1-3 
“Men  Behind  ‘Dick  Tracy’  ”  week¬ 
end  at  the  New  Paltz,  N.Y. -based 
Mohonk  hotel. 

A  real  person  with  a  law-enforce¬ 
ment  background,  self-syndicated 


“On  the  Streets”  columnist  Gary 
Moskowitz  (see  E&P,  June  2,  1990), 
has  sold  M(}M/UA  rights  to  make  a 
movie  and  tv  series  about  his  life  as  a 
Jewish  police  officer  in  New  York 
City. 

Speaking  of  tv,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  astrology  columnist  Syd¬ 
ney  Omarr  was  recently  featured  in  a 
People  magazine  article  about  the 
success  of  tv  co-hosts  Regis  Philbin 
and  Kathie  Lee  Gifford.  According  to 
LATS,  Omarr  predicted  on  Joey 
Bishop’s  show  20  years  ago  that 
Bishop  sidekick  Philbin  would  be¬ 
come  “a  household  word.” 

Gill  is  named  at  TVL 

Suzanne  Gill  has  been  named  fea¬ 
tures  manager  of  TV  Listing  Inc. ,  the 
Fort  Worth-based  supplier  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  cable  program  information 
and  features. 

Gill,  a  graduate  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  Sante  Fe,  was  previously 
assistant  editor  at  Cable  Connection 
magazine. 
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Downsizing 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

you  looked  at  your  newshole  or  staff¬ 
ing  plans  lately?  The  economic  hand¬ 
cuffs  are  real.  But  in  economic  times 
such  as  these,  what  is  the  alternative 
if  we  are  to  survive?” 

For  the  future,  Burdick  saw  fewer 
jobs,  less  newshole,  and  less  travel. 

Like  Box,  he  visualized  a  continua¬ 
tion  toward  tighter  writing  and  editing 
and  more  efficient  staff  use. 

Page  design,  Burdick  added,  will 
cease  its  rapid  change  and  settle  into 
something  less  varied. 

“After  all,”  he  observed,  “why  ask 
a  desk  editor  to  spend  so  much  time  to 
make  tomorrow’s  page  look  different 
from,  say,  last  Friday’s?  Sure,  editors 
might  notice,  but  would  readers?” 

Saundra  Keyes,  executive  editor  of 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  said 
the  task  for  newspapers  in  tough 
times  is  to  “excel  in  what  other  media 
are  not  doing  and  not  replicate  what 
people  can  get  in  other  places.” 

Newspapers,  she  said,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  spark  new  ideas  in 
coverage  of  the  1992  elections  and  the 
Olympics. 

The  Orange  County  Register  will 
not  cover  the  1992  political  conven¬ 
tions  in  the  “same  old  way,”  vowed 
editor  Chris  Anderson. 

Anderson,  whose  paper  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  dramatic  changes  in 
news  reporting,  beat  assignments  and 
graphics,  did  not  spell  out  the  Regis¬ 
ter’s  plans  for  next  year’s  political 
races  but  he  did  urge  other  newspa¬ 
pers  to  take  a  new  approach  to  politics 
as  one  means  of  survival. 

“To  stay  alive,  we  must  continue  to 
focus  on  satisfying  the  customer,” 
Anderson  declared.  “We  have  fewer 
people  in  the  newsroom  because  we 
have  less  advertising.  The  recession 
will  eventually  go  away.  The  problem 
of  getting  advertising  will  not.” 

Bob  Rawitch,  executive  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times’  Valley  and 
Ventura  County  editions,  said  the 
nation’s  largest  newspaper  is  facing 
the  “new  reality”  by  coming  up  with 
more  sections,  using  more  stringers 
and  free-lancers  and  employing  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  talk  to  advertisers. 

Another  effect  of  the  recession,  he 
continued,  is  that,  with  few  jobs  avail¬ 
able,  young  people  are  discouraged 
from  seeking  journalism  careers. 

“It’s  real  tragedy,”  he  remarked. 
“We’re  losing  a  whole  generation  of 
kids.” 

The  Times,  he  reported,  has  an 
ongoing  program  of  supporting  high 
school  press  institutes,  a  magazine  for 
high  schoolers,  and  having  various 


editors,  including  Rawitch,  acting  as 
mentors  for  aspiring  journalists. 

However,  even  with  the  dire  need 
for  change,  most  editors  are  too  con¬ 
ventional.  orthodox  and  slow  in  their 
thinking  to  do  more  than  pay  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  putting  new  ideas  and  con¬ 
cepts  into  practice,  according  to  Box. 

“I  don’t  think  this  is  a  luxury  we 
will  have  in  the  nineties  and  beyond,” 
he  warned.  “We  will  either  imple¬ 
ment  the  changes  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  base  of  customers,  or  we 
will  be  former  editors.” 


Spiice 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

misses  on  more  than  9,300  splices. 

“That’s  a  big  difference,  consider¬ 
ing  we  could  realize  that  number  in 
just  two  weeks  with  the  previous  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  said. 

Kay  reported  no  problems  with  the 
new  paster  roller  and  noted  it  also 
effectively  splices  quarter,  half  and 
three-quarter  rolls  at  normal  65,000 
press  speed.  Running  the  same  rollers 
installed  almost  a  year  ago,  Kay  said, 
“There  is  no  question,  it  has  paid  for 
itself.” 

He  noted  that  many  times  press¬ 
rooms  slow  down  a  press  to  help  a 
system  make  a  splice.  “But  that  can 
be  tricky,”  he  said,  “since  it  can 
cause  a  loss  in  color  registration  and 
some  ink  fluctuation.  With  the  Pega¬ 
sus  roller,  there  is  no  need  to  adjust 
press  speeds  to  assure  an  accurate 
splice.” 

Kay  said  that  in  the  near  future, 
when  the  Sun  adds  new,  high-speed 
presses  enabling  it  to  set  later  edito¬ 
rial  deadlines  but  still  make  early- 
morning  deliveries,  the  Pegasus  roller 
will  still  be  used  to  meet  deadlines 
“without  downtime  and  additional 
labor  or  material  costs.” 

Weeklies  merge 

The  two  weekly  newspaper  names 
serving  Paola,  Kan.,  have  joined 
forces  as  of  September. 

The  Monday  Western  Spirit  and  the 
Wednesday  Miami  Republican  have 
become  the  Miami  County  Republi¬ 
can.  The  name  change  became  part  of 
the  overall  newspaper  redesign  this 
fall,  but  its  origin  goes  back  35  years. 

In  1956,  the  two  existing  newspapers 
in  Paola  merged  operations  and  own¬ 
ership,  but  the  separate  names  were 
retained  to  mollify  reader  shock. 

More  than  three  decades  of  confusion 
later,  it  was  decided  to  note  formally 
that  Paola  has  a  twice-a-week  news¬ 
paper,  not  two  separate  newspapers. 


Fire 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

in  the  fire.  Her  body  was  found  near 
her  home. 

Reporter  Mike  Spencer  almost  was 
a  casualty.  He  was  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  scene  when  a  fireball  rolled 
down  a  hill  and  destroyed  his  nearby 
motorcycle. 

Haswell  said  the  Lesher  papers 
threw  40  reporters  and  photographers 
on  the  story. 

Two  staffers,  sports  columnist 
Dave  Newhouse  and  reporter  Dan 
Borenstein,  wrote  personal  accounts 
for  the  Contra  Costa  Times.  New¬ 
house  told  about  evacuating  his  house 
and  Borenstein’s  piece  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  his  71 -year-old 
father  whose  house  was  gutted  by  the 
fire.  The  son  advised  elder  Borenstein 
not  to  visit  the  site  “until  you  feel 
ready  for  the  shock.” 

Four  papers  join 
delivery  system 

Alternate  Postal  Delivery  Inc.  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  announced 
agreements  for  four  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  to  distribute  catalogs  and 
magazines  as  part  of  its  national  net¬ 
work. 

An  affiliate  typically  establishes  a 
subsidiary  company  to  deliver  the 
newspaper’s  total-market-coverage 
advertising  national  magazines  and 
catalogs  for  APD,  and  “marriage 
mail”  ads  for  local  retailers  seeking  to 
reach  readers  of  specific  magazines, 
such  as  a  hardware  store  targeting 
readers  of  a  home  improvement 
magazine. 

The  new  affiliates  are: 

Sentinel  Communications  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  in 
Florida;  Stuart  News  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Stuart  News,  Port  St.  Lucie 
News  and  Jupiter  Courier  in  Florida; 
Evansville  Courier  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Evansville  Courier-Press  in 
Indiana;  and  the  Knoxville  News 
Sentinel  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News  Sentinel  and  Knoxville 
Journal  in  Tennessee. 

APD  also  said  it  will  test  delivery  of 
75,000  copies  of  the  Anterican  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retired  Persons’  magazine. 
Modern  Maturity,  in  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  area  in  December  through 
Porch  Plus,  a  subsidiary  of  Tribune 
Co.’s  Sun-Sentinel. 

“Private  delivery  is  a  prudent  busi¬ 
ness  decision  for  us,  given  escalating 
postal  prices,”  said  the  magazine’s 
production  director,  Karen  L.  Rosen. 
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Close 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

his  second  New  Jersey  daily  in  a  year. 
After  he  had  closed  North  Jersey 
Newspapers’  Hudson  Dispatch  in 
Union  City  last  April — its  assets  were 
sold  to  the  Newhouses’  competing 
Jersey  Journal — he  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
North  Jersey  Newspapers,  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Goodson  Newspapers. 

North  Jersey  Newspapers  manag¬ 
ing  partner  William  Dean  Singleton 
has  already  combined  the  former  Pas¬ 
saic  Herald  News  and  Paterson  News 
into  the  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News 
and  closed  the  Dover  Advance.  If  the 
Daily  Journal  closes,  it  will  leave  one 
New  Jersey  daily  alive  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  former  stable  of  five. 

Vezza  said  the  company  had  “no 
intentions”  to  sell  or  dispose  of  other 
papers.  It  also  operates  13  weeklies. 

The  company  made  similar  declara¬ 
tions  after  it  closed  the  Dispatch  with¬ 
out  notice  last  April,  when  then- 
North  Jersey  Newspapers  president 
N.S.  “Buddy”  Hayden  called  the 
paper’s  demise  “a  positive  move”  for 
the  company’s  1,000  other  employees 
and  referred  to  talk  that  the  Journal 
was  next  as  “speculation.” 

Singleton  said  “unequivocally”  the 
company  had  not  met  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Newhouse  Newspapers 
about  the  Daily  Journal,  but  he  did  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  sale  to  the 
Star-Ledger. 

Star-Ledger  publisher  Martin  Bart- 
ner  declined  to  comment. 

One  industry  source  said  the  Daily 
Journal’s  subscriber  list  would  be 
worth  about  $10  per  name,  or  less 
than  $300,000,  to  a  competitor. 

The  paper  was  founded  as  a  weekly 
in  1779.  The  Crane  family  sold  it  to 
Hagadone  Corp.  in  the  1970s  and  Sin¬ 
gleton  acquired  it  in  1986. 

“I’m  sorry  to  see  it  go,”  said 
Buddy  de  Lazaro,  the  64-year-old  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  who  has  held  most 
newsroom  jobs  in  34  years  at  the 
paper.  “We’ve  been  in  business  212 
years.  We’re  the  oldest  paper  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  third  oldest  in  the 
nation.  It  will  be  very  tragic  to  see  it 
go.” 

Drew  Marcus,  an  investment 
banker  with  the  New  York  firm 
Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.,  said  the 
announcement  was  “an  indication  of 
how  tough  business  is  out  there.” 

Whereas  evening  papers  have  been 
disappearing  since  World  War  II, 
declining  advertising  revenues  during 
two  years  of  recession  have  forced 
several  evening  papers  to  merge  and 
several  independent  dailies,  most 


recently  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  out  of 
business  this  year. 

“This  year  we  see  full-blown 
dailies  being  put  to  rest,”  Marcus 
said. 

Privately,  few  staffers  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  announcement,  made 
after  a  meeting  between  Vezza  and 
department  managers. 

“I  may  sell  apples  on  a  corner.  I’m 
so  disillusioned  with  this  business,” 
one  veteran  staffer  said  in  disgust. 

Editor  resigns 
following 
staff  cuts 

Ten  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  laid  off  as  budget 
problems  continue  at  the  newspaper. 

The  layoffs  came  amid  reports  that 
the  140-year-old  Union  is  up  for  sale. 

The  terminations  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  resignation  of  editor 
Joseph  Farah,  who  reportedly  re¬ 
fused  to  order  the  cuts.  The  layoffs  hit 
four  people  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  including  two  columnists  and  a 
sports  reporter,  according  to  acting 
editor  Ken  Harvey. 

In  the  past  18  months,  19  workers 
have  been  dropped  from  the  Union 
for  budgetary  reasons. 

Harvey  said  that  Farah  quit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  layoffs  “among  other 
reasons.” 

The  Sacramento  Bee  reported  that 
Union  co-owner  Danny  Benvenuti 
has  confirmed  reports  that  the  paper’s 
executives  have  been  talking  to  sev¬ 
eral  groups  interested  in  buying  the 
daily.  Benvenuti  said,  however,  that 
he  is  not  actively  seeking  to  sell  it. 

Harvey  told  E&P,  “There’s  been 
talk  about  selling  but  there  is  nothing 
active  going  on  right  now.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 

Guy  Gannett  sells 
radio  stations 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  of 
Portland,  Maine,  said  it  will  sell  four 
Florida  radio  stations,  in  Miami  and 
Orlando,  to  Clearwater-based  Paxson 
Enterprises  Inc.  for  an  undisclosed 
price.  The  deal  is  expected  to  close 
next  year. 

Free  ads 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Times  is 
offering  free  private  party  classified 
ads  to  its  readers,  allowing  them  to 
advertise  items  for  sale  without  cost 
for  one  week.  Each  ad  can  be  up  to  six 
lines  long  and  can  be  renewed  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 


Two  join 
Ad  Bureau 


Ian  G.  Proffer  was  named  NCN 
Coordinator  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau’s  Chicago  office. 

Proffer  manages  the  NCN  systems 
that  provide  market  cost  requests  for 
clients.  He  also  determines  accurate 
advertising  rates  for  newspapers; 
places  master  insertion  orders  for 
NCN’s  one  order/one  bill  system,  and 
tracks  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly 
sales  activity. 

Prior  to  joining  the  bureau.  Proffer 
was  advertising  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  at  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  computer  con¬ 
sultant  for  Software  House  Inc.  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Also  appointed  was  Deborah  C. 
Hernan,  named  vice  president,  na¬ 
tional  sales,  of  the  Ad  Bureau.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  the  cosmetics 
and  fragrance,  over-the-counter 
drugs,  and  travel  industry  categories. 
Prior  to  joining  the  bureau,  Hernan 
was  marketing  director.  Classic  Cos¬ 
metics  and  Fragrances  group  of 
Revlon  Inc. 

Prior  to  that,  in  1987,  Hernan  spent 
one  year  as  a  marketing  consultant, 
working  in  the  fragrance  and  treat¬ 
ment  categories  for  Revlon.  She  spent 
six  years  at  Laurence,  Charles,  Free 
&  Lawson  Inc.  where  she  was  most 
recently  vice  president,  account 
supervisor,  responsible  for  West- 
wood  Pharmaceuticals.  She  has  been 
an  account  executive,  working  on  the 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  and  General 
Mills  accounts. 

Former  reporter 
charged  with 
killing  wife 

A  former  San  Diego  Union  reporter 
recently  was  returned  from  Alaska  to 
the  San  Diego  area  on  a  charge  of 
killing  his  wife. 

John  R.  Burrus,  7 1 ,  who  retired  as  a 
newspaperman  in  1977,  was  arrested 
in  Anchorage  and  waived  extradition, 
a  Union  story  stated. 

The  body  of  his  estranged  wife, 
Grace  S.  Burrus,  75,  was  found  in 
June  1990  next  to  her  car  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  steep  grade  near  Borrego 
Springs,  Calif. 

According  to  court  records,  the 
woman  was  killed  in  her  apartment  in 
Oceanside,  Calif.,  and  then  taken  to 
the  site  where  her  body  was  found. 
Police  said  they  believe  Burrus  sent 
his  wife’s  car  over  a  cliff  to  make  the 
death  appear  to  have  been  an  acci¬ 
dent. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NT,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675<4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINOA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  artic  es  daily  by 
fax.  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  B'ooklyn,  NY 
11215:  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  and  Word  Search  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterlinig,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903'  473-2525 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


Will  Rogers. 


ree  samples,  orucevan  tJOSKirx,  luud 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

(409)  727-0393. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FINANCING 


CASH  FLOW  PROBLEMS 
Solve  Them  Immediately  By 
Selling  Your  Accounts  Receivable 
to  WORKING  CAPITAL  COMPANY 
*No  Upfront  Fees  *24  Hour  Service 
Walter  L.  Allen  (415)  394-2314. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $55,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 


PROFITABLE  water-sport,  6  issues  yr.; 
$28,000  annual.  Relocate.  Barry 
French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 


Successful  upscale  13  year  old  Brook¬ 
lyn  weekly  TV  magazine  for  sale.  Call 
(718)  852-5684. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  508-644-5772. 
Appraiser  -  Broker  -  Consultant 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday  Weekend,  the  November  30th  issue 
will  have  the  following  deadlines; 

Friday,  November  22nd,  12  noon  (EST)  for  line  ads 
&  Thursday,  November  21st,  5  PM  for  display  ads 
Please  note  that 
E  &  P’s  offices  will 

be  closed  on  November  28th  &  29th. 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St..  Arlington.  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL.  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City.  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

Rainbows  apologize  for 
angry  skys. 

Sylvia  A.  Voirol 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  in  Western,  historic 
landmark  county  newspaper,  $39,000. 
Owner:  Elam  Enterprises,  PO  Box  530, 
Virginia  City,  NV  89440. 

(702)  847-0765. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  Jewish  weekly 
newspaper  published  over  20  years  in 
New  York  City.  Composing  room  ^uip- 
ment  optional.  Box  55/2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  OLATHE  (KS)  DAILY  NEWS, 
suburban  daily  (8,500  Tue-Sun  AM  w/ 
TMC)  in  fast-growing,  affluent  market, 
southwest  Kansas  City  area.  Non- 
brokered  offer.  Address  inquiries  to 
Lloyd  Ballhagen,  President,  or  John 
Lee,  Vice  President,  Harris  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  190,  Hutchinson,  KS 
67504-0190.  Phone  (316)  694-5830. 
FAX  (316)  694-5834. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


TWO  SHOPPERS.  Southeast  US. 
Established  18  years.  20,500  circula¬ 
tion.  Gross  $400M.  20%  mail.  Balance 
carrier.  Opportunity  for  right  person 
with  $100M  to  own  50%  or  buy  with 
owner  finance.  (912)  382-5153  after 
6PM. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

ARE  YOU  THINKING  of  selling  your 
weekly  paper,  but  reluctant  to  turn  it 
over  to  a  chain?  Seasoned,  award¬ 
winning  editor  with  high  journalistic 
standards  and  rock-solid  financial  back¬ 
ing  seeks  to  buy  and  operate  profitable 
paper  or  group  in  good  market.  Prefer 
revenue  between  $500,000  and  $1.5 
million.  Box  5560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

TOP-NOTCH  PUBLISHER  seeks 
management  contract  with  earned  equi¬ 
ty  arrangement.  Strong  community 
paper,  shopper,  or  group.  TM,  PO  Box 
1101,  Stone  Mountain,  GA  3()086. 


_ STORY  IDEA _ 

“Unusual  Christmas  Gift"  story  idea: 
America's  only  consumer  private  eye 
magazine  will  thrill  your  readers.  Call 
(419)  3B2-0967  for  free  review  copy. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

N/E  -  Increase  circulation  with  low 
budget,  NIE  Award  Winning  Program. 
Proven  success.  Phone  Sue  Casebeer 
(219)  637-8488. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

CHEMCO  SPARTAN  III  roll  fed  camera. 
New  1986.  Available  immediately.  Like 
new.  $9,500.  Call  Miracle  Industries 
(203)  723-0928. 

NUARC  Platemaker  FT40V3UP  New  - 
Never  used  $4,995.  (407)  281-0111. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

MAILROOM 

227  Muller  Martini  4  in  1  Inserter. 
Completely  Overhauled  -  Like  New 
$71,000.  Can  be  seen  in  our  facility. 
Available  Immediately  -  6  Month 
Warranty.  Friba  Corp.  (404)  251-6121. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  (800)  741-1937 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

200  K-Jack  Tab  Honor  Boxes  (free). 
Good  condition.  All  or  part.  Box  5591, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

NEW  BIRMY  486  S/W  RIP  -  32  mb 
RAM  -  200  mb  hard  drive.  Queue 
Station,  remarketed  Canon  LBP 
20-11x17  Laser  Printer  (3  million  life 
cycle)  -  enhanced  to  80(j  DPI,  90  day 
parts  warranty,  $19,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0460 
Fax  (800)  837-8937/(216)  831-1628 

PRESSES 

•Goss  Community  Press  or  Units  1981, 
6  units,  1987  UOP.  S/C  folder.  Upper 
former.  Very  good  condition. 

•Goss  Suburban  1500.  8  units,  2 
folders,  whole  or  partial.  Operating  now. 
•V-15D  Harris,  10  units,  JF-15,  JF-25 
Circ.  on  top  and  bottom  cylinders.  Very 
good.  1982.  Available  now. 

Bell  Camp  Inc. 

Tel.  (201)  492-8877 

Fax  (201)  492-9777 

GOSS  EQUIPMENT 
Metro  22”  5  units,  3  half  decks 
Metro  add  on  units,  halfdeck  22  3/4” 
Urbanite,  3  color  unit  22  3/4” 
Urbanite,  900  series,  7  unit  press 
22  3/4” 

Urbanite,  1300  series,  11  units  press 
22  3/4” 

Community,  6  u-lUOP,  S/C  folder 
1981-87 

Bell  Camp  Inc. 

Tel.  (201)  492-8B77 
Fax  (201)  492-9777 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


1  GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  with  drive 
and  motor.  Reconditioned.  Can  see  in 
operation.  (303)  887-3334. 

1985  3/U  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press, 
small  weekly  circulation,  very  low 
usage.  Box  5578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SC/Community  3  to  6-unit  presses 
Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 

SINGLE-WIDTH  I 

9-unit  "1000”  series  Urbanite- 
excellent  condition,  avail.  mid- 
December,  1991. 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage. 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double  ended  Harris 
V15D,  1980  vintage 

4-unit  Harris  V15A  press,  early  70's 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  W/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vintage 
8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 
4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

3-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

Relp 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  -  Assistant  professor  to 
teach  courses  in  public  affairs  reporting 
and  conduct  a  program  of  related  scho¬ 
larship.  Provide  professional  advising; 
maintain  strong  professional  contacts 
with  newspapers.  Substantial  newspap¬ 
er  experience  required;  typically  5  or 
more  years  at  a  daily  newspaper  in  publ¬ 
ic  affairs  reporting;  master’s  degree 
required,  doctorate  desired.  Experience 
in  data  base  retrieval  systems  and 
computer  assisted  reporting  desired. 
Contact  J.  A.  Crook,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  37996-0330  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  Dec.  31,  1991 
and  will  continue  until  oosition  is  filled. 
UTK  is  an  EEO/AA/Title  IX/Section 
504/ADA  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
TENURE  TRACK 

The  Marist  College  Division  of  Arts  & 
Letters  invites  applications  for  a  tenure 
track  position  in  Communication  Arts 
(Journalism)  beginning  Fall  1992  to 
teach  basic  and  advanced  reporting 
classes  and  work  closely  with  weekly 
student  newspaper.  Ability  to  teach 
other  courses  in  journalism  or  commu¬ 
nications  a  plus.  Print  concentration 
work  in  tandem  with  developing  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  program  in  comprehen¬ 
sive  Communication  Arts  major. 

Masters  in  Journalism  or  Communica¬ 
tion  and  daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Ph.D  or  A.B.D.  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  computer  systems  valu¬ 
able.  Salary  is  negotiable  depending 
upon  credentials  and  previous 
experience. 

Please  submit  letter  of  application, 
resume,  placement  folder  or  three 
letters  of  recommendation  by  December 
2,  1991  or  until  filled  to: 

Dr.  Linda  Cool 

Chair,  Division  of  Arts  &  Letters 

Marist  College 

MPO  Box  905 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12601 

Marist  College  is  an  Equal/Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  _ 

NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  three  faculty  members  starting 
Fall  1992  in  Advertising,  Broadcast 
Journalism  and  Public  Relations.  All 
positions  are  tenure-track  positions. 
Salary  is  up  to  $42,000  for  nine 
months.  Rank  open.  Applicants  should 
have  a  Ph.D.  or  be  ABD  and  have  teach¬ 
ing  and  research  ability.  Professional 
experience  is  important.  Nicholls  is 
located  60  miles  southwest  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  culturally  rich  Cajun, 
plantation  country  of  Louisiana,  near  the 
beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Deadline 
for  applying  is  January  15,  1992. 
Submit  a  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
three  references  to  Dr.  E.  Joseph  Brous¬ 
sard,  Head,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Nicholls  State  University,  Thibo- 
daux,  LA  70310.  Nicholls  is  an  EEO 
employer. 

History  never  looks  like  his¬ 
tory  when  you  are  living 
through  it.  It  always  looks 
messy,  and  it  always  looks 
uncomfortable. 

John  W.  Gardner 


ATWOOD  CHAIR  OF  JOURNALISM.  The  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage  maintains  a 
pool  of  nominees  and  applicants  from  which  the  Atwood  Chair  of  Journalism  is  filled. 
New  nominations  and  applications  are  sought  at  this  time  for  the  1992-1993 
academic  year.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning  January  15,  1992. 

This  is  a  distinguished  Visiting  Professorship  filled  annually  by  a  nationally 
recognized  journalist  or  journalism  educator.  Previous  teaching  experience  is 
desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  should  exhibit  ability  and  desire  to  teach. 
Salary  is  $65,000,  plus  benefits  for  nine  months.  A  moving  allotment  is  also  paid. 

Send  inquiries,  nominations,  and  applications  to  Dr.  Sylvia  Broady,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism  and  Public  Communications,  University  of 
Alaska  Anchorage,  3211  Providence  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99508. 

To  ensure  consideration  for  the  92-93  academic  year,  applications  should  be 
received  by  January  15, 1992.  Inquiries  for  future  years  are  welcomed  at  any  time. 

UAA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Educational  Institution  and  invites 
and  encourages  applications  from  women  and  minorities. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  1 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER 
Group  of  ten  midwestern  community 
newspapers  needs  experienced  news¬ 
paper  publisher  to  oversee  operations  in 
two  states.  Experience  in  editorial, 
sales,  circulation,  marketing,  account- 
mg,  management  necessary.  Send 
'esume  in  confidence  to  Box  5593, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Zone  5  Daily  Newspaper,  associated 
with  small  independent  newspaper 
group,  seeks  energetic,  qualified  gener¬ 
al  manager  for  small  midwestern  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  of  10,000 
located  in  pleasant  college  community. 
Send  resume.  Box  5583,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
Requires  degree  in  journalism,  commu¬ 
nications  or  related  field  plus  2-4  years 
experience  as  representative  of  public/ 
private  agency.  Responsibilities  include 
media  relations,  layout  and  production, 
photography,  news  writing/editing, 
video  production,  and  public/ 
community  relations  programming. 
Must  possess  strong  communication, 
interpersonal  and  public  presentation 
skills.  Mid  20s  to  low  30s,  DOE  with 
excellent  benefits.  Resume  accepted 
until  position  filled.  Apply  to:  Township 
Manager,  Lower  Merion  Twp.,  75  E. 
Lancaster  Ave.,  Ardmore,  PA  19003. 
EOE/M/F/H. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  is  opening 
in  the  next  60  days.  A  new  publishing 
company  is  forming  in  central  Zone  5,  a 
subsidiary  of  a  Fortune  500  who  has 
made  a  substantial  commitment  to 
growth  and  expansion  in  publishing/ 
direct  marketing. 

You  must  be  aggressive,  competitive, 
market  experienced,  well  versed  in 
printing  and  mailing  and  have  strong 
leadership  and  motivational  skills.  This 
is  a  take  charge,  hands  on  management 
position. 

This  will  be  a  weekly  cycle  publication, 
125,000  plus  circulation,  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  requiring  innovative 
sales  strategies,  display,  classified,  and 
major  client  experience  essential  to 
success  in  this  position. 

Compensation  and  opportunity  are 
competitive  and  unlimited.  If  you  feel 
you  qualify,  send  your  credentials  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5573,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  14,500  circulation 
daily,  and  55,000  circulation  weekly, 
in  Washington  State.  Immediate  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  newspaper 
executive  with  substantial  achievement 
in  management.  Successful  candidate 
must  have  background  in  marketing  and 
be  familiar  with  finance  and  computers. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5592,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


43,000  LONG  ESTABLISHED 
PASADENA  DAILY  seeks  strong, 
aggressive,  experienced  manager  for 
24-employee  classified  department.  3 
years'  experience  in  major  competitive 
market  required.  Position  requires  moti¬ 
vation  and  skills  to  increase  lineage. 
Competitive  benefits  and  salary.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Pasadena 
Star-News,  525  E.  Colorado  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  CA  91109,  Attn:  Personnel. 


ADVERTISING 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY 
An  exceptional  advertising  director  who 
desires  to  become  a  daily  newspaper 
publisher  is  sought  by  a  successful, 
growing  privately  held  company  with 
papers  in  the  Midwest  and  Northwest. 
The  individual  we  wish  to  head  up  the 
advertising  sales  operations  in  one  of 
our  Midwest  papers  should  be  promot- 
able  to  Publisher  in  the  near  future. 
Candidates  for  this  position  must  have 
at  least  three  years’  documented 
success  as  a  newspaper  advertising 
director.  A  business  degree  and/or 
successful  experience  in  other  key 
newpsaper  management  positions 
would  be  definite  advantages. 

To  qualify  for  this  opportunity,  a  candi¬ 
date  must  have  demonstrated  a  focus 
on  profitability,  productivity,  quality, 
customer  service,  and  most  important¬ 
ly,  leadership  skills. 

The  person  selected  will  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package  comorised 
of  salary,  results-based  bonus,  and 
benefits,  plus  an  inside  track  to  a 
publishership. 

A  current  resume,  professional  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  should  be  sent 
promptly  and  in  confidence  to  Box 
5575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -  An  inoepen- 
dently  owned,  82,000  circulation  free 
weekly  publication  looking  for  innova¬ 
tive,  self-starter  to  develop  classified 
department.  Unlimited  potential  in  an 
untapped  market.  Previous  classified 
outside  sales  experience  necessary. 
Sales  training  and  sales  strategies 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  tO:  Box 
5579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Seasoned  professional  sought  to  pion¬ 
eer  development  of  three  established 
market  leading  advertising  periodicals 
sen/ing  dynamic  national  communica¬ 
tions  sectors. 

Must  have  proven  track  record  in  tele¬ 
marketing  sales  management,  forecast¬ 
ing  and  communications  skills.  The 
ability  to  lead  and  motivate  dedicated 
sales  teams  operating  in  competitive 
growth  markets  is  a  prerequisite  for  this 
challenging  role. 

Reorganization  brings  about  this  excit¬ 
ing  career  opportunity  within  a  major 
division  of  a  leading  international 
publishing  group. 

Salary  and  commission  range  between 
$65k  and  $70k.  Dallas  based. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box 
5568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
Northwest  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
seeks  an  experienced,  result-oriented 
professional  to  manage  a  14  oerson 
Retail  Advertising  Department  includ¬ 
ing  4  office  support  personnel.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  minimum  of  3 
years  managerial  experience  plus  5 
years  practical  Retail  Advertising 
background. 

Previous  experience  will  include: 

•  Proven  administrative,  organizational 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

•  Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  by 
example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history  tO:  Times  Pub  ishing 
Company,  205  West  12th  Street,  Erie, 
PA  16534.  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Manager. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  needed  for  23 
year  old,  nationally  known  L.l. 
Alternative/Arts  paper.  Aggressive  lead¬ 
er  needed  who  can  sell,  hire,  and  moti¬ 
vate.  $27K  salary  plus  commissions, 
overides  will  yield  $50K  1st  year. 
Resume,  Good  Times,  Box  33,  West- 
bury,  NY  11590. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST:  Experienced  in  page 
design  and  feature  layout.  Mac  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Scenic  upstate  New  York 
location.  Join  an  aggressive  staff  dedi¬ 
cated  to  quality.  Immediate  opening. 
Resume,  samples  to:  Rex  Smith, 
Editor,  THE  RECORD,  501  Broadway, 
Troy,  NY  12181,  or  call  (518) 
272-2000. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  HOME  DELIVERY  ZONE 
MANAGER.  Zone  5  daily  seeks  an 
aggressive,  sales  and  customer  service- 
onented  individual  to  manage  a  staff  of 
15  district  managers.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  5581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced  DM 
to  supervise  our  RTZ  area.  We  are  a 
12,000  circulation  6-day  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Fremont  Tribune,  c/o  Max 
Nelson,  PO  Box  9,  Fremont,  NE 
68025. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  needed 
for  daily  paper  in  Zone  5.  Three  years 
management  experience  required. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5574,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Circulation 
Director  in  Meridian,  MS.  Will  oversee 
other  Mississippi  papers.  Heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  marketing  and  cost  control. 
Resume,  salary  history  to  Pat  Sweeney, 
PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS  39302. 


NEWSPAPER  group  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial  seeks  aggressive  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  for  10,000-23,000  dailies  in  Zone 
6  &  9.  If  you  are  a  good  organizer,  know 
ABC  and  postal  regulations  and  place  a 
strong  emphasis  on  sales,  service  and 
collections,  write  to  us  with  full  resume, 
salary  history,  and  professional  goals  to 
Box  5580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  thriving  South¬ 
ern  California  daily  with  an  empnasis  on 
local  news,  needs  an  experienced 
assignment  editor  to  join  its  metropoli¬ 
tan  desk.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
who  is  aggressive,  innovative  and  inde¬ 
pendent  and  can  help  reporters  produce 
first-rate  stories.  Apply  tO:  Bob 
Marshall,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  3512  lAth  St., 
Riverside,  CA  92502-3878. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

You  live  for  the  big  business  story  and 
know  how  to  handle  it.  You  like  having 
readers  know  who  you  are  because  what 
you  report  changes  their  lives.  You  want 
to  work  for  editors  who  make  your  dull 
stuff  shine  and  leave  your  best  stuff 
alone.  You’ve  been  a  business  reporter 
for  a  couple  of  years.  If  the  description 
f  ts,  we’d  like  to  see  what  you  can  do; 
tne  business  reporter  at  the  Telegraph 
Herald  m  Dubuque,  Iowa  will  be  part  of 
a  staff  determined  to  get  better  every 
day.  Send  a  letter,  resume  and  clips  tO: 
Susie  Wells,  Employment /Compensa- 
t‘On  Manager,  Telegraph  Herald,  A  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Woodward  Communications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque,  lA  52004. 
EOE. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  JOURNAL  in  southwest  has 
editorial  openings  for  motivated  repor¬ 
ter  and  editor.  Dedicated  newsroom  in 
growing  market.  Box  5585,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  experience 
needed  at  San  Antonio  Light  (230,000 
S).  Must  be  quick  on  deadline  and  able 
to  manage  project  stories.  Spanish 
fluency,  knowledge  of  banking  and 
international  trade  helpful.  Resume, 
clips  to  David  Shaffer,  San  Antonio 
Light,  PO  Box  161,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78291. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Energetic,  aggressive,  imaginative  city 
editor  who  will  stimulate,  lead  and 
manage  varied  staff  of  a  small  but  first- 
class  Zone  8  AM  daily.  We  need  some¬ 
one  who  will  lead  the  way  (even  blaze 
the  trail!)  to  sharp  news  judgments, 
enterprise  reporting,  lively  writing  and 
eye-catching  graphics.  Salary  high 
30k’s.  Reply  by  voice  mail. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1045 


CITY  EDITOR 

Medium-sized  midwestern  daily  seeks 
top-notch  city  editor  to  direct  and 
mentor  talented  staff.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  issue-oriented  and  long  on  ideas. 
Must  have  strong  reporting  and  city 
desk  experience,  with  a  proven  ability  to 
tighten  and  polish  good  copy.  We  want 
someone  with  the  vision  to  direct  big 
projects  and  the  understanding  that 
local  news  is  the  mainstay  of  our  paper. 
We  offer  a  super  work  environment, 
great  benefits  and  a  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  a  statement 
of  city  desk  philosophy  to  Box  5596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST 

We’re  looking  for  a  loud,  clear  voice  to 
help  us  continue  to  be  heard  over  the 
bellowing  of  bigger  competitors  to  the 
north.  The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a 
120,000  daily  that  acts  twice  its  size, 
needs  a  savvy  local  columnist  whose 
curiosity  never  wanes,  who  can  make 
’em  gi^le  or  weep,  and  who’d  rather 
sting  than  bludgeon. 

Top  job  requires  top  skills,  top  talent. 
Send  your  last  three  columns,  ^  jr  best 
three  columns,  resume  and  promotional 
letter  to:  Gary  Jasinek,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Morning  News 
Tribune,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411. 


MONTHLY  NEWS  MAGAZINE  that 
covers  small-shop  woodworking  is  look¬ 
ing  for  freelance  reporters  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  hard  news,  features  and  busi¬ 
ness  profiles.  Articles  from  Calif,  and 
West  Coast  particularly  needed.  Must 
be  able  to  submit  35  mm  photos.  Send 
for  guidelines  and  sample  issue:  Tom 
Clark,  Senior  Editor,  Woodshop  News, 
35  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT  06426. 

Wilteft’ 

OlOIST 

Associate  Editor  spot  available  at 
WRITER’S  DIGEST  MAGAZINE.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  have  two 
years  magazine  editorial  as  well  as 
staff  and  freelance  writing  experi¬ 
ence,  have  used  Xywrite  and/or 
WordPerfect,  and  be  a  self-starter, 
able  to  juggle  multiple  tasks.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  writing 
samples  to:  Kathy  Schneider,  FfcW 
PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  1507  Dana 
Avenne,  Cincinnati,  OH  45207.  EOE. 

45 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
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HELP  WANTED 


g  HotLino 

Reporter,  Copy 
Q  Editor,  Graphics, 

Q  BD  Photographer, 
■2  Managing  Editor  and 
^  Entry  Level. 

^  Daly  A  Weekly  Papeis! 

C  cloys 

^  $1.9S  per  minute 

o  1-900786-7800 

W  inW.HarriimBM. 

6ik  Floor  Si.  K-347  Chicago,  IL  60605 


COPY  EDITOR  opening  on  growing, 
century-old,  7-day  daily  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Copy  editing  plus  laying  out 
pages  with  photos  and  illustrations. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  philosophy.  Write  Box  5570, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Group  operation  seeks  a  hands-on, 
experienced  editor  to  independently 
manage  a  profitable,  multi-product 
weekly  newspaper  operation.  Responsi-  I 
bility  includes  news,  advertising  and 
composition  in  a  competitive  Zone  2 
market.  Box  5589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

LIVE  IN  PARADISE 

Great  opportunity  with  mature  publish¬ 
ing  company  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Responsible  for  Department,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Editorial  Content,  Circulation, 
and  printing  requirements.  Will  also  act 
as  GM  of  Publications.  Will  have  good 
communications.  Excellent  salary/ 
benefits  package.  FAX  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  EXEC.  SEARCH  (818) 
593-3720. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

If  you're  working  at  a  top-notch  features 
section  and  ready  tor  a  leadership  role, 
let’s  talk.  We're  a  Zone  6  daily 
(200,000+  S,  staff  of  16)  looking  for 
someone  to  innovate  and  play  off  the 
news.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  to  Box 
5587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  EDITOR/WRITER 

Bloomberg  Business  News,  a  24-hour 
international  news  service  whose  stories 
appear  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
including  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post,  seeks  a  seasoned 
financial  news  editor  for  its  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  bureau.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  is  a  stylist  with  a  flair  for  working 
with  reporters,  quickly  crafting  breaking 
news  stories  and  financial  features. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR/WRITER  -  Company  looking  for 
editor  to  run  monthly  magazine.  First  in 
its  field  ...  fast  growing  ...  hot  subject. 
Somewhat  technical  ...  easy  to  learn. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
editing/'writing  experience  and  be  able 
to  manage  others.  Some  travel;  willing 
to  relocate  to  Texas.  Send  writing 
samples,  resume  and  references  to 
Personnel  Director,  PO  Box  8300-140, 
Dallas,  TX  75205. 

LIFESTYLE/SUNDAY  EDITOR 
Experienced,  creative  editor  with  strong 
leadership  and  editing  skills  needed  to 
direct  lifestyle  sections  and  Sunday 
News  sections  for  growing  news  staff. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Steve  Buttry,  Editor, 
Minot  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1150, 
Minot,  ND  58702. 

NEWS/SPORTS  REPORTER  -  The  Shel- 
byville  News,  an  award-winning  1 1,500 
circulation  PM  daily  in  central  Indiana, 
wants  a  good  news/sports  reporter  with 
3  to  5  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Candidate  must  have  strong  soot 
news  skills  and  must  be  accurate  and 
fast  on  deadline.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  at  least  6  references 
tO:  Roger  L.  Mosher,  Editor,  The  Shel- 
byville  News,  PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville, 
IN  46176. 

PROGRESSIVE  minded  Zone  3  daily 
with  45,000  Sunday  circulation  seeks 
editor  for  its  editorial  page.  Duties 
include  writing  daily  editorials,  layout 
and  design  of  section,  editing  letters 
and  dealing  with  the  public.  Reporting 
experience  preferred.  Editorial  writing 
experience  is  a  must.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  and  editorial  clips.  Salary 
and  benefits  commensurate  with  exper¬ 
ience.  Box  5594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  aggressive  with  daily 
experience.  Vi/e  want  someone  who  asks 
tough  questions  and  won't  take  “no"  for 
an  answer.  Send  three  clips  and  tell  us 
how  aggressive  you  are.  Editor,  The 
Capital,  PO  Box  911,  Anapolis,  MD 
21404. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  seeks  a 
flexible,  enterprising  reporter  for  its 
three-member  science  desk.  Be  ready 
for  a  challenge  in  Pittsburgh,  home  of 
cutting  edge  research  in  gene  therapy, 
organ  transplantation,  computers,  robo¬ 
tics  and  materials  science.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  Mark 
Roth,  Assistant  Managing  Editor.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  50  Blvd.  of  Allies, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15230. 


Metro  area-based  candidates  only  send 
resumes,  clips,  to  Managing  Editor, 
BBN,  499  Park  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022. 
NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTERS 

Bloomberg  Business  News  seeks 
seasoned,  well-sourced  financial  repor¬ 
ters  to  join  the  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureaus.  Self-starters  only.  Send 
resumes,  clips,  to  address  listed  in 
above  ad. 

SEEKING  NEWS  EDITOR  for  aggres- 
sive,  medium  sized  community  news¬ 
paper  in  Northeast.  Good  story  sense 
and  personnel  and  desk  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  to:  Box  5582,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEWANEE 

The  University  of  the  South 

Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Media  Relations 

The  U  niveisity  of  the  South,  known  as  Sewanee,  seeks  an  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  to  coordinate  media  relations.  Responsibilities  include:  writing  news 
releases  and  feature  stories  for  local,  regional  and  national  media,  serving  as  media 
liaison  and  universityspokespenson,  and  coordinatingandplanningspecial  activities. 

The  ideal  candidate  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  (master's  degree  pre¬ 
ferred),  three-to-five  years’  experience  in  media  relations  work  with  extensive 
writing  experience,  knowledge  of  higher  education  issues  and  computer  experi¬ 
ence.  The  assistant  director  of  public  relations  reports  to  the  director  of  public 
relations. 

Applicants  should  send  a  raum£,  three  writing  samples,  and  a  list  of  professional 
references,  by  December  9, 1991,  to: 

Stephen  E.  Becker,  APR 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
University  of  the  South 
7S5  U niveisity  Avenue 
Sewanee,  TN  57S75-1000 

ThrUnivmitfoflhiSoutkUmEgualOppvtunitfEmpiasrr.  MmontmanSwmmanmcouTagtiloagpIf. 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


SMALLTOWN  PAPER  (circulation  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

5,100)  in  northern  Illinois  needs  a  full¬ 
time  general  assignment  reporter.  Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newspap- 
Here’s  an  ideal  entry-level  position  for  er  seeks  nightside  Pressroom  Fore- 
an  ambitious  writer  who  wants  a  variety,  man.  Position  will  be  responsible  for  all 
Beats  include  a  lively  City  Council,  aspects  of  pressroom  production  and 

police,  courts  and  features.  Benefits  supervision  of  night  shift  pressmen, 

include  paid  holidays,  vacation,  sick  Qualified  candidates  will  possess: 
days,  profit  sharing  and  medical  and 

dental  insurance.  Send  resume  and  *  3  -  5  years  supervisory  skills 
clips  tO:  Kathy  Sterbenc,  Managing 

Editor,  401  Whitney  Boulevard,  Beivi-  *  10  years  technical  experience  on 
dere,  IL  61008.  double  width  off-set  press,  prefer- 

- ^ -  ably  Goss-Metro. 

SKILLED  JOURNALIST 

Well-established,  strongly-rooted  alter-  Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
native  weekly  seeks  ambitious  journalist  competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
capable  of  ranging  from  hard  news  to  package.  (No  phone  calls,  please.) 
human  interest.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Send  confidential  resume  with  salary 
The  Chronicle,  PO  Box  153,  Glens  history  to: 

Falls,  NY  12801.  ^ 

■  Times  Publishing  Company 

STAFF  WRITER  for  nationwide  monthly  205  West  12th  Street 

retail  trade  magazine.  Seek  exper-  Erie,  PA  16534 

ienced,  prolific  reporter  from  business,  Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 

retail  beats.  Send  clips,  salary  require-  - - 

ments  to  TK,  13773  Icot  Blvd  ,  #507,  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

Clearwater,  FL  34620.  ,  ■  ^  ^  • 

- We  are  an  aggressive  and  fast  growing 

THE  PENINSULA  CLARION  in  Kenai,  newspaper  network  in  Northeastern 

Alaska  seeks  sports  editor,  weekend  Wisconsin,  the  home  for  deer  hunters, 

section  editor  and  general  assignment  nature  lovers,  and  the  year-round  fisher- 

reporters.  Send  resume,  work  samples  man.  Ideal  opportunity  tor  person  with  a 

to:  Lori  Evans,  Peninsula  Clarion,  Box  solid  background  in  pressroom  opera- 

3009,  Kenai,  AK  99611.  tions  of  Goss  Community  Press.  Know- 

- ! -  l^dge  of  mailroom  equipment  (Kurk 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  seeks  a  Rubbey  Labeler  and  Mueller  Inserting 
photographer  with  proven  creativity  and  Machine)  and  mailroom  procedures 
supervisory  experience  to  lead  4  person  vvould  be  desirable.  Must  be  committed 
photo  staff.  Send  resume  and  samples  excellence  in  quality  control,  good 
of  recent  work  to  Denis  Paquette,  ME,  (gam  leadership  and  communication. 
The  Daily  Gazette,  2345  Maxon  Road,  bqx  5595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Schenectady,  NY  12301. 

PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 

The  past  always  looks  bet- 

ter  t  an  it  was,  it  s  only  SUPERVISOR 

pleasant  because  it  isn  t 

here.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  Goss  Metro 

Finley  Peter  Dunne  Operations. 

Strong  on  managerial  and  technical 
skills.  Emphasis  on  crewing,  plate  oper- 
“THE  COMPUTER  OPERATIONS  ations,  deadlines,  productipn  quality, 
MANAGER",  a  bi-monthly  magazine  newsprint  waste  and  maintenance 
published  for  data  processing  profes-  programs, 
sionals,  seeks  experienced  technical  .  j  , 

freelance  writers  to  contribute  on  a  Available  immediately,  southwest 
regular  basis.  Send  resume  and  sample  Connecticut  area.  Contact  with  resume, 
articles  to:  Karen  Riccio,  Managing  salary  requirements  and  reference 
Editor,  AFCOM,  742  E.  Chapman  Ave.,  information: 

Orange,  CA  92666.  (714)  997-7966. 

Grover  C.  Brown 

- Production  Director 

ixi  The  Bridgeport  Post 

M  410  State  Street 

Bridgeport,  CT  06604 

outh  (203)  330-6276 

E.O.E. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER/GM  with 
superb  track-record  seeks  new  chal- 
'  lenge.  Not  afraid  of  competition.  Box 
5586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


xmples,  and  a  list  of  professional  BACK  TO  BASICS  leadership  Style 

will  deliver  for  your  suburban  paid  or 
j>R  free  weekly  group.  Presently  a 

publisher,  this  18  year  veteran  has  a 
strong  advertising/marketing  orienta¬ 
tion.  Adept  at  training  and  empowering 
“  employees  to  maximize  productivity. 

Innovative  packaging  and  creative 
writmanimmmmtmcooneietooeph  product  enhanceipents  win  back  dollars 

_ _ _  claimed  by  market  fragmentation.  Box 

5565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  9,  1991 


WRITER/COLLABORATOR  for 
customer-care  marketing  book.  Writing 
sample,  rates,  experience  to  Revelle, 
12555  Biscayne  Boulevard  #870, 
Miami,  FL  33181. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADD  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3,95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2,75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  (or  box  service  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  Porders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  itx;h  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85;  2  to  5  times,  $80,  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Order  Blank 


Company . 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


EDITOR 

Editor  of  a  17,000  Midwest  daily  is 
ready  for  a  greater  challenge.  He  has  19 
years  of  experience  -  13  years  in 
management  and  with  the  same 
company.  His  paper  has  won  numerous 
awards.  He  has  a  Masters'  degree  in 
Journaiism  Law. 

This  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  employer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 


PLANT  MANAGEMENT/OPERATIONS 
Experienced  in  all  phases  pre/post  press 
operations.  Dedicated,  innovative, 
resourceful  in  publication  and  commer¬ 
cial  web  printing.  20  years  experience. 
Proven  management  and  technical 
skills. 

Boot  5577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


DIVERSIFIED  EXPERIENCE  in  all 
phases  newspaper  advertising  from 
concept  to  camera.  Keen  sense  or  conti¬ 
nuity,  layout,  design,  paste-up,  plus 
management  skills.  A  team  sales  lead¬ 
er,  goal  getter.  Top  references.  Request 
MT,  CO,  ID,  WA,  OR.  J.  Coonse,  Box 
352,  Loveland,  CO  80539-0352  or 
phone  (303)  669-0756. 


CIRCULATION 


WANT  TO  REDESIGN?  Let  award¬ 
winning  pro  do  it  for  you.  For  papers 
25,000  circulation  and  below.  For  free 
brochure,  write  to  Box  5576,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  INVESTIGATIVE 
reporter,  now  at  tame  major  daily,  seeks 
position  with  aggressive  print  or  broad¬ 
cast  organization.  Ten  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  clips,  references.  Summa 
cum  laude.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  education. 
Odd  bonus;  elqquent  writing.  Box  5567, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  writer,  editor,  25 
years  experience,  seeks  challenge. 
Creative,  efficient  producer  as  leader  or 
team  member.  Box  5590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DAILY  REPORTER.  Award-winning 
weekly  sports  editor  wants  to  move  up  to 
daily  reporter  or  writing  editor  in  govern¬ 
ment,  local/state  news,  entertainment 
or  sports.  Michael  (201)  216-1033. 


EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  Job  on  Western 
daily.  Ten  years  experience.  Awards. 
Journalism  M.A.  Mike (505)  374-8047. 


PRESS  relations  pro  (property  insur¬ 
ance,  10  1/2  years)  now  available  due 
to  funding  cuts.  Copy  editor.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  13  years.  Haney  Seymour,  4 
Jeffrey  Lane,  East  Windsor,  NJ  08520. 
(609)  448-4894. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER/ 
Proofreader/Typesetter  to  help  short- 
staffed  weekly  through  the  recession. 
Experience  in  all  four  skills  on  award¬ 
winning  New  England  weekly.  Clips, 
photo  samples,  strong  references.  P. 
Wilson  (508)  627-5431. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  at  small  daily  seeks 
bigger  challenge.  3  1/2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  AP-award  winning  columnist. 
Thrives  on  long  hours  an(J  tough  dead¬ 
lines.  Prefer  Zone  5.  (517)  354-4790. 


YOUNG,  hard-working  stringer  looking 
for  job  with  daily  or  weekly.  Willing  to 
relocate  anywhere.  (703)  823-6459. 


FREELANCE 


MASS.-BASED  FREELANCE  WRITER  is 
heading  into  Egypt  in  January  to  see  the 
sights  and  saiL  the  Nile.  Can  you  use 
one,  two,  or  three  stories  at  $30  per, 
with  photos?  Release  date  on  articles. 
Resume,  writing  samples  on  request. 
Respond  to  Box  5566,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


“MOSCOW  BOUND  is  crack  Russian- 
speaking  free-lancer.  Broad  experience 
in-county,  especially  with  business/ 
economics.  Exclusive  features  at 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Craig  Mellow 
(201)  795-3259.” 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  offset  press 
operations.  Strong  emphasis  on  impro¬ 
ving  reproduction  quality;  reducing 
newsprint  waste  and  preventative  press 
maintenance  programs.  A  deadline 
decision  maker  with  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  and  technical  skills.  Box  5516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Award-winning  HIGH-TECH  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  PRO  with  3  years  interna¬ 
tional  (Japan)  and  3  years  domestic 
experience  seeks  challenging  position 
with  international  firm.  Bachelor's 
degree  and  extensive  post-graduate 
study.  (405)  234-4067. 


A  good  history  writer  is  a 
guy  who  is  suspicious. 

Jim  Bishop 


EliP  EapItyMat  ZMM  CInrt 

U»  ane  number  to  Mcato  knlian 
wMiout  specMc  ktanMcalian 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Newspapers  can  learn  from  advertising  agencies 


By  Milt  Rockmore 

I  spent  30  years  with  advertising 
agencies  and  20  years  with  newspa¬ 
pers  and  I  believe  the  latter  can  learn 
something  from  the  former. 

For  one  thing,  newspapers  can 
learn  a  great  deal  about  creativity  and 
innovation  from  advertising.  In  the 
newspaper  business  a  new  idea  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  retrofit — an  adjustment  or  adap¬ 
tation,  rarely  a  breakthrough.  Cre¬ 
ativity  in  advertising  seeks  a  complete 
break  with  the  heretofore;  remem¬ 
brance  of  things  past  is  an  unwelcome 
intruder. 

Newspapers,  with  a  surfeit  of 
award  programs,  still  do  not  have  an 
award  for  creativity.  They  could  bor¬ 
row  a  leaf  from  advertising  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  most  creative  achievements 
in  writing,  editing,  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction,  promotion  and  other  areas. 

Today,  under  the  gun  of  declining 
penetration,  newspapers  are  desper¬ 
ately  trying  to  innovate,  after  a  late 
start.  The  world’s  flux  is  on  their  front 
pages  every  day,  yet  they  did  not 
react  to  changes  in  their  own  universe 
until  recently. 

Many  have  even  revived  “brain¬ 
storming,”  a  group  method  of  gener¬ 
ating  ideas  invented  by  a  Batten  Bar¬ 
ton  Durstine  &  Osborn  vice  president 
nearly  30  years  ago  and  now  rarely 
used  in  advertising,  but  they  are  find¬ 
ing  it  tough  going. 

Managing  change  is  not  easy  when 


(Rockmore  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Stratford,  Conn.) 


UBONONMOa  MOUd 
SM3N  HUM  ISUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNeivs 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  _ 


To;  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
WCO I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
1  CWb  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
bankdratt  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


City _ State _ Zi  p, 
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you  have  resisted  it  for  a  long  time. 
Now,  inhibited  by  their  past,  newspa¬ 
pers  find  themselves  conflicted.  A 
little  of  advertising’s  irreverence 
might  help  ease  the  pain  and  break  the 
spell  of  the  customary. 

To  stay  abreast  of  fast-paced  mar¬ 
ketplace  changes  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  might  mingle  more 
with  advertising  people.  Something 
might  rub  off  from  instincts  shar¬ 
pened  to  give  consumers  what  they 
want  before  they  know  they  want  it. 

Newspapers  could  use  more  of 
advertising’s  introspection.  Their 
response:  They  put  out  a  new  product 
every  day  and  simply  do  not  have  the 
time  for  soul-searching  and  self-anal¬ 
ysis. 


Advertisers  learned  that  machines 
or  equipment — and  printing  presses — 
do  not  make  sales:  people  do.  So  the 
smart  ones  no  longer  sell  what  they 
make,  they  make  what  they  can  sell. 
That  means  thinking  of  the  customer 
first,  something  newspapers  have  not 
been  known  to  do. 

For  a  long  time,  newspapers  felt 
that  it  was  their  job  to  decide  what 
readers  should  see.  Happily,  that  is 
changing. 

N.  Christian  Anderson,  editor  and 
vice  president  of  the  Orange  County 
Register  in  California,  recognizes  it 
when  he  says,  “The  First  Amend¬ 
ment  says  we  have  a  right  to  produce 
a  newspaper  but  it  doesn’t  say  any¬ 
body  has  an  obligation  to  buy  it.” 

Advertising  executives,  important 
buyers  of  newspaper  space,  have 
complained  that  they  rarely  see  pub¬ 
lishers.  Ivory  tower  publishers  and 
editors  might  learn  something  about 
customer  relations  by  observing  how 
advertising  executives  comport  with 
their  clients. 

Advertising  learned  a  long  time  ago 
that  there  is  no  typical  consumer. 
America  has  long  constituted  a  seg¬ 
mented  market  with  infinite  tastes 
and  desires.  Today,  newspapers  fo¬ 
cused  on  a  “typical  reader”  are  as 
relevant  as  hot  metal. 


Advertising  is  more  welcoming  to 
promising  young  talent  and  will  often 
when  not  in  recession  hire  a  likely 
candidate  even  if  there  is  no  job.  For 
the  most  part,  newspapers  are  “slot- 
fillers.”  If  a  slot  is  filled,  there  is  little 
hope  for  an  applicant  even  if  he  or  she 
may  be  a  potential  candidate  for  a 
Pulitzer  or  Reuben. 

Perhaps  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  some  enterprising  editor  will 
call  in  a  hot  creative  from  his  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  ask  him  or  her  to 
write  some  headlines,  starting  with 
soft  news  stories  in  the  Living  Sec¬ 
tion. 

Such  talent  as  wrote  “It  takes 
a  Tough  Man  to  Make  a  Tender 
Chicken,”  or  “At  60  Miles  an  Hour 


the  Loudest  Sound  You  Can  Hear  Is 
the  Tick  of  the  Electric  Clock,”  or 
“Starting  Dec.  23  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Will  Be  20  Percent  Smaller”  may  be 
able  to  help  grab  more  readers. 

Some  adventurous  editor  might 
even  consider  teaming  a  reporter  and 
an  advertising  copywriter  on  a  story. 
Such  a  fusion  might  be  a  fiasco  but  it 
might  also  produce  something  fresh 
and  original.  It  could  be  worth  a  try. 

Now  that  behavioral  and  demo¬ 
graphic  patterns  are  changing  so 
rapidly,  an  advertising  practice  news¬ 
papers  might  find  helpful  is  that  of 
making  more  frequent  consumer 
studies.  This  could  help  them  monitor 
the  mood  of  their  customers  more 
consistently. 

It  is  puzzling.  Advertising  agencies 
and  newspapers  have  so  much  in 
common,  yet  there  has  been  little 
spillover  of  one  culture  to  the  other. 
Aside  from  the  usual  client-agency 
relationships,  I  have  found  that  in 
many  ways  they  are  still  strangers  to 
one  another. 

As  they  strive  to  define  their  future, 
newspapers  may  be  helped  by  adopt¬ 
ing  some  of  the  ethos  of  the  business 
that  created  new  industries  by  in¬ 
venting  Halitosis,  Underarm  Odor, 
Athlete’s  Foot  —  and  how  many 
others? 
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Owei^h  Night 


Encourage  greatness  and  excellence 
in  journalism  with  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
1992  Directory  of  Journalism  Awards 
and  Fellowships.  Call  attention  to  the 
award,  grant,  fellowship  or  scholarship 
your  organization  offers.  Your  ad  in  this 
section  will  raise  not  only  the  ipiantity 
of  entries  but  also  the  quality  of  entries. 

The  more  entries  —  the  tougher  the 
competition. 

This  directory  is  a  pullout  section  within  the 
December  28  issue  and  serves  as  a  guide  fo>N 
journalists  from  the  student  to  the  professior 
al  level. 


ISSUE  DATE:  December  28,  1991 
CLOSINGS:  Space  —  December  11 

Material  —  December  16 


For  reservations  and  information  call  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380  or  your  local  sales  representative. 


New  York:  212*675*4380 
I.OS  Angeles:  213*382»6346 
New  Orleaii! 


Chicago:  3 12*64 1 ‘(Kit  1 
San  Francisco:  415*421*7950 
504*386*9673 
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But  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  reporter  William 
Ruberry  stayed  with  the  job.  It  started  when  he 
interviewed  a  former  Virginia  Department  of  Waste 
Management  employee  who  was  fired  after  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  department's  handling  of  waste  sites. 


Those  stories  led  to  investigations 
by  the  General  Assembly,  Congress  and 
the  EPA.  A  $  16  million  cleanup  ensued.  The  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Waste  Management  resigned. 
Fines  and  penalties  from  the  EPA  are  likely. 


It  took  a 
get  this  dump  cleaned  up 


Ruberry's  research  led  him  to  a  state-owned  fuel 
farm  near  Yorktown.  For  months  he  reviewed  files, 
obtained  records,  and  read  depositions.  He  con¬ 
ducted  nearly  100  interviews... with  the  governor, 
members  of  Congress,  state  legislators,  and  many 
other  individuals  and  state  agency  representatives. 


All  because  one  reporter  pursued  the  truth. 
That's  a  commitment  we're  proud  of  at  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  at  all  of  our  Media  General 
newspapers.  Our  reporters  dig  for  the  facts  and  re¬ 
port  them,  no  matter  what  they  uncover. 


The  facts  showed  that  Virginia  was  in  open 
violation  of  environmental  laws.  For  two  months 
following  the  first  story,  the  administration  of  Gov.  L. 
Douglas  Wilder  tried  to  defuse  the  issue,  hoping  it 
would  go  away.  Other  Virginia  media  downplayed  the 
story.  But  the  Times-Dispatch  kept  digging,  pub¬ 
lishing  50  articles  on  the  subject. 


Media  GeniralNewspapers 


Our  Stoiy  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 
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